Wolfe  -  Land 

A  Guide  to  the 

Westerham  Distric 


With  Map 


Monthly  List 

OF 

ESTATES, 
RESIDENCES, 
SHOOTINGS, 
FARMS,  &6., 

TO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD 

IN 

KENT,  SURREY, 
SUSSEX, 
and  elsewhere. 

Free  on  application,  or  by 
Post  for  Two  Stamps. 


PARTICULARS  INSERTED 
FREE  OF  CHARGE, 


ESTABLISHED  1845. 

Country  Offices  : 

HIGH  STREET  and 
STATION  APPROACH, 

SEVENOAKS, 


KENT. 


Telephone  :  No.  4,  Sevenoaks. 


jiuctioiRers,  £and 
Hgents,  Farm  and 
Ctmber  Valuers,  and 
Suroepors, 


Fellows  of  the  Surveyors'  Institute. 
London  Offices  : 

13,  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

Telephone  :  No.  2500  Gerrard. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


iii. 


BUSHELL,  WATKINS  &  SMITH, 

LTD., 

Black  Eagle  Brewery, 

WESTERHAM,  Kent. 


®    ®  ® 

WEEKLY  DELIVERIES. 

/IDOUbH^.  Brasted,  Sundridge,  Chipstead,  Bessels  Green, 
Riverhead,  Brasted  Chart,  Ide  Hill,  Four  Elms, 
Crockham  Hill. 

HUCSbn^.  Sevenoaks,  Seal,  Kemsing,  Otford,  Shoreham, 
Broadham  Green,  Tandridge,  South  Godstone,  Limps- 
field. 

IKHebneSbag.  Westerham  Hill,  Cudham,  Knockholt, 
Halstead,  Oxted,  Godstone,  and  Caterham. 

ZTbUtSbHp.  Four  Elms,  Bough  Beech,  Leigh,  Penshurst, 
Chiddingstone,  Hever,  Edenbridge,  Chartwell,  Crock- 
ham  Hill,  Limpsfield,  Oxted,  Godstone. 

jftl&a^^    Tatsfield,  Edenbridge,  Limpsfield  Common. 

SatUV&np.  Westerham  Hill,  Cudham,  Knockholt,  Limps- 
field, Oxted,  Caterham,  Woldingham,  and  Warlingham. 

PRICES. 

ALE        =      =      =    lod.,  i/=,  1/4  and  1/6,  per  Gallon. 

POKTER=      =      =       =  = 

STOUT    =      =      =      =      =      =  1/4 

In  Casks  of  4J,  9,  18  and  3C  gallons. 
Discount  for  Cash  at  Rate  of  2s.  for  36  Gallons. 

BOTTLED  ALE,  2/6,  and  STOUT,  2/6. 

2/=  BOTTLED  COOPER,  2/3. 


iv. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Where  to  Stay  in  Westerham. 


''THE  CROWN" 
Family  and  ""1™"'™°"' 

,         g  WATERIXGBURY, 

Commercial  proprietress. 

Hotel, 


Opposite  the 
S.  E.  R.  Station 


One  of  the  Best  Hotels  in  the  County.    Comfortable  and  Convenient 
Apartments  for  Families,  etc.    Private  Entrance.    First-class  Cuisine 
and  Wine  List.     Tariff  and  all  particulars  on  application. 


£arge  Dtnitid  l>all  for  PriDate  Parties,  Banquets, 


open  and  Closed  Carriages. 
Special  Terms  for  Winter  Months. 
Every  Accommodation  for  Cyclists. 


BILLIARDS. 
STABLING. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The 

LIVER 

Standard 
Visible  Writer. 


THE  MACHINEWHICH  HAS  NO 
CARRIAGE  TO  LIFT  IN  ORDER 
TO  BRING  THE  WRITING  INTO 
VIEW  

YOUR  WORK  IS  THERE-RIGHT  BEFORE  YOU 

** 

DELIGHTULLY  SIMPLE 


NEVER  TIRES 
NEVER  FAILS  . 


PERFECT 


ALIGNMENT  . 
MANIFOLDING 
EVERYTHING  . 


THE  MACHINE  OF  THE  PRESENT  &  FUTURE 


OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  LTD. 

75,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  E.C. 

SEND  FOR  A 
CATALOGUE. 


-l/f.' 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANTIQUE  CHINA, 
ARMS,  ARMOUR, 
COINS,  MEDALS, 

Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  anti- 
quities ;  Prehistoric  and  Ethnological 
relics,  and  all  kinds  of  antiquities 
purchased  and  sold. 

Guaranteed  Specimens,    Moderate  Prices. 

AT 

FENTON'S 

33,  CRANBOURN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C 

PLEASE  SEND  LIST  OF  WANTS. 


REQUIRES  NO  MILK,  SUGAR,  EGGS,  OR  FLAVOURING. 
THE   SIMPLE   ADDITION  OF    BOILING  WATER  PRODUCES 
MOST  DELICIOUS  CUSTARDS. 

if  your  Grocer  does  not  yet  stocl(  "  Custoda/'  asi(  him  to  do  so,  or  write  direct 
to  tiie  Manufacturer, 

JOHN  MAY^  CHURCH  street, 

^         Tel  606.  CROYDON. 


No.  S. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


V. 


QEO.  T.  HALL, 

^oal  and  Coke  JVlerel^ant, 


OXTED  STATION. 

Coals  Delivered  at  Lowest  Current  Prices. 
CROYDON  GRAVEL. 

DEPOT  FOR  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 


Picture  Post  Cards. 

The  Homeland  Association  are  now  prepared  to 
undertake  the  production  of  Post  Cards  of  all  kinds, 
either  for  the  trade,  or  special  cards  for  private  individuals. 
The  work  is  executed  by  a  new  process,  and  quotations 
can  be  given  for  250  cards  and  upwards. 

New  Homeland  Handbooks  will  be  issued  early  in 
1904,  for  the  following  districts  : 

The  Quantock  Hills.  Oxted  and  Litnpsfield. 

Crowhurst  and  Edenbridge.      Dunstable  (South  Beds). 
The  Chalfont  Country  (South  Bucks  . 


vi. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ST.  BRIDE'S  PRESS  PUBLICATIONS. 


Public  Works. 


15th  of  every  Month.  Authoritative  Monographs  on  Engi- 

Yearly,  i6s.  (post  free).       ^  "^^^'"^  ''^^'''^  WorldT"'' 

The  Surveyor  and  Municipal  and  County 
Engineer. 

Every  Friday,  3d.  »^  Municipal  and  County  Engineers, 

Yearly.   15s.  (post  free).  Consulting    Engineers  Contractors 

^     ^  '  and  Members  of  Local  Authorities. 

Education— Primary,  Secondary  and 
Technical. 

rr>.         J         r\  *         J  The  Official  Educational  Organ  of  the 

Every  Thursday,  Price  3d.  county    Councils'    Association,  the 

,#|[^   Association  of  Directors  and  Secre- 
Yearly,   12s.  tariesfor  Education,  and  the  Associa- 

tion of  Technical  Institutions. 

The  County  Council  Times. 

Every  Wednesday,  3d.  .       The    Official  Organ    of  the  County 

Yearly,  12s.  (post  free-).  Councils  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


xECHNieT^L^  pUiBlAieT^xioNs. 

Clearly  printed,  concisely  written,  and  convenient  in  size.'' 

10.  Drainage  Works  and  Sanitary  Fittings.    By  William  H. 

Maxwell,  a.m.i.c.e.    Second  Edition.    Price  Is.,  post  free. 

11.  Table  of  Discharge  from  Circular  Sewers  when  Running 

Full,  in  Cubic  Feet  per  Minute.  By  a  Municipal  Engineer. 
Second  Edition.    Price  Is.,  post  free. 

13.  The  Sewerage  Engineer's  Note  Book,  being  Standard  Notes  on 

Sewer  Formulae  and  Sewerage  Calculations.  By  Albert  Wollheim, 
A.M.I.C.E.    Second  (Revised)  Edition.    Price  3s.  6d.,  post  free. 

14.  Flow  of  Sewage.    By  John  P.  Dalton.    Price  6d.,  post  free. 
22.    Diagrams  Exhibiting  the  Discharges  and  Velocities  of  Cir= 

cular  and  Oval  Sewers  and  Water  Conduits,  together  with 
Notes  on  the  Design  of  Sewerage  Schemes.  By  Edwin  B. 
Newton,  f.s.l,  a.m.i.c.e.,  &c.  Price  2s  6d,  post  free. 
23  The  Construction  of  Roads  and  Streets,  with  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Art  of  Road-making  ;  and  numerous  specially-prepared  illus- 
trations.   By  Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  a.m.i.c.e.    Price  3s.  6d.,  post  free. 

ST.    BRIDE'S   PRESS  PUBLICATIONS. 

London  :  The  St.  Bride's  Press,  Ltd.,  22  &  24,  Bride  Lane,  and  3,  4  &  13, 
New  Street  Hill,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


vii. 


J-  A.  Hugfhes, 


BOOKSELLER,  STATIONER, 
and  PRINTER, 

MARKET  PLACE,  WESTERHAM. 


Circulating  Library  in  Connection  with  Mudie's. 

 ,  cycxD  ■  

DIE  STAMPING  of  Every  Description  done  on 
the  Premises. 


Publisher  of      WOLFE  =  LAND,"   the  Homeland 
Handbook  to  the  District — 1/=  paper,  16  cloth. 

The  Westerham  View  Book,  16  excellent  views,  i/  =  . 

Picture  Post  Cards  of  the  Westerham  District  in 
large  variety. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    VIEWS   OF    WESTERHAM   AND  THE 
NEIGH  BO  URHOOD . 


viii. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THIS  BOOK  ^ 

may  be  taken  as  a 

^amflo  of 


"printing 

.  executed  by  . 

GIBBS  &  BAfUfORTH, 

Fine  Art,  General,  and 
Catalogue  Printers, 


Dagnal I  Street, 

^ST.  ALBANS. 

Telephone— No.  62  St.  Albans. 


No.  3. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


L  Comensscn  $i  Son, 

ARTISTS^  COLOURMEN. 

_ 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  Kingdom  for 

Dr.  F.  Schoenfeld  &  Co.'s  Celebrated  Oil,  Water  &  Gouache  CoIoufb. 

Also  PETROLEUM  COLOURS  .  .  . 
And  tempera  COLOURS  IN  TUBES. 


Importers  of  French  Brushes,  Sketch  Boxes,  Pastels,  Papers^ 
and  other  Artists'  Materials. 

PAPERS  FOR  REPRODUCING  ILLUSTRATIONS    ^    Price  List 

BY  THE  PHOTO-ZINCO  PROCESSES.  ▼     ON  APPLICATION. 

 H"H  

22,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


STONE'S 

(S.A.S.E.) 
Free  from  Finger  Marks. 
Little  Labour.    ....  g^j^  Bottles, 

Perfect  Polish  6d.,  Is.,  &  2s.  6d.  each. 

Pleasant  Perfume.      .    .  ^ 


(PERFUMED  FURNITURE) 

CREAM. 


STONE'S 


ESSENCE  OF 


(S.A.S.E.  on  each  Genuine 
Bottle.) 


RENNET. 


NEVER  FAILS,  and  will  keep  for  years  in  the  HOTTEST  CLIMATE. 


Of  MM  fie  Dcmnnf  specially  selected  and  used  at  the  Devonian  Dinners  in 
^lUllCd  IVCIIllUl  London,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Swansea,  &c. 

STONE  &  SON,  Chemists,  EXETER. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  ix. 

Where  to  Shop  at  Westenham. 

THOS.  PETERS  K?x. 

(Late  T.  KELSEY), 

WESTERHAM. 


Family  Grocer,    ,  . 
Tea  Dealer,   .  . 
Provision  Merchant 

(Toffee  IRoasteC)  on  tbe  premises  Oatls-  — 

AGENCIES  : 
Gilbey's  Wines  and  Spirits.    Reliable  Ales  and  Stout. 
Phcenix  Fire  Office. 

FRESH   BUTTER  TwicE'^DApLYf'-'''''' 


X. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THOS.  W.  EDMUNDS,  Ltd., 

IRurserymen  d  Seeb  (Browera, 

Z^^^WESTERHAM,  Kent. 

"Cattell's  Original  Nurseries,"  Established  1799. 

Om  100  RCH$  of  nurseries  ana  Seea  Grounds. 

— ® — 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogues  of 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER,  and  FARM  SEEDS,  ROSES, 
FRUIT  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 
CLIMBERS,  FOREST  TREES,  &c.,  forwarded  free  on 
application. 


Cl)e  Durserp  Departmenr 

Contains  many  thousands  of  FRUIT  TREES,  the  best  sorts  in  their 
respective  classes.  A  grand  collection  of  Standard,  Bush  and  Climbing 
Roses,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Rhododendrons,  Conifers, 
Golden  Yews,  English  Yews,  the  best  stock  in  the  county,  and  other 
Tall  Evergreens  for  planting  for  immediate  effect.  IVIES,  etc,,  in 
great  variety. 

Che  Seed  Department 

Has  always  been  a  special  feature  of  this  establishment,  and  our  Catalogue 
contains  all  the  leading  and  best  New  Varieties  of 

VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

including  choice  specialities  raised  and  sent  out  from  these  Nurseries,  and 
which  continue  to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  our  customers. 

Great  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  FARM  SEEDS  so  as  to 
ensure  satisfaction  to  purchasers.    Prices  throughout  Moderate. 

GERMINATION   OF   ALL  SEEDS  ACCURATELY 
TESTED   BEFORE   SENDING  OUT. 

VALUABLE  PRIZES  OFFERED    FOR   COLLECTIONS  See 
OF   VEGETABLES   AT   THE   SUMMER   SHOW.  Price  List. 


Free   Delivery   of  Goods   by   Own  Vans, 

Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  for  Laying=out  and 
Planting,   FREE  OF  COST. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


XI. 


¥F  you  are  on  a  visit  to  this  beautiful  neighbourhood,  or 
have  taken  a  residence  within  7  miles  round  Westerham, 
THE    PROPRIETORS  OF  %^ 

Park  View  ^ 
I  I  Laundry 

(Silver  Medallists,  Laundry  Exhibition,  London), 

Will  be  glad  to  undertake  your  Laundry  Work  during  your 

stay. 


The  work  is  carried  on  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mrs,  Wallace, 
late  Head  Laundress  to  Hon.  Mrs.  Warde,  Squerryes  Court,  Westerham. 

Vans  Collect  and  Deliver      ^  ^ 
Mondays  and  Fridays  in  every  direction. 


REFERENCES  and  PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 
All  communications  receive  prompt  attention. 


W.  &  M.  WALLACE, 

Park  View  Laundry,  WESTERHAM 


xii. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Where  to  Shop  at  Westenham. 
THE  STORF!^,  WESTERHAM, 

Oldest-Established  and  Best  in  the  District. 

W.  EDMUNDS,  ^ 

High=CIass  Grocer,  Provision, 
Wine,  Spirit,  Cask  and  Bottled 
Beer  Merchant. 


Cbina,  (Blass,  Bartbenware,  Brooms, 

Brusbes,  /Iftats,  Ibousebolb  5vonnionoeuy, 
.  .  .  an&  (Beueral  Sun&dee. 


Quality  not  sacrificed  to  Cheapness,  but  honest 
sterling  value  at  Lowest  Prices,  consistent  with 
High-Class  Goods. 


FREE  DELIVERIES  BY  OWN  VANS  TO  ALL  THE  DISTRICT. 


House  &  Land  Agency 

At  OXTED  Station. 

iii:iiiii!iiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!!iiiiiiiiiii!ii!ii'iiiii'i'ii"i'>i''i''i'>i">"i"i'''"''^^ 

Full  Particulars  of  all  the  available 

JjOUSES   AND    BUILDING  SITES 
TO  BE  SOLD  OR  LET,  FURNISHED  OR  UNFURNISHED, 

IN  AND  AROUND 

Oxted,  Limpsfield,  Westerham, 

Warlingham,  Edenbridge  and  Qodstone, 

Can  be  obtained  on  application  to  Messrs. 

HAMPTON  &  SONS. 

Branch  Office:  OXTED,  Surrey. 

.^XsX  Head  Office:  i,  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


gX6  3' 


Ordnance  Survey  Map  of  the  Country  around  Westerham. 

Scale  of  One  Inch  to  One  Statute  Mile. 


EDWIN  CATT, 

jfamtlp  H)raper  anb  /Iftilliuer, 
Brunswick  House,  WESTERHAM. 

 -v(g^C}<"gX»  

MANTLES.      JACKETS.  MILLINERY. 

FAMILY  MOURNING. 
HOSIERY.         GLOVES.  LACES. 


THOS.  W.  EDMUNDS, 

LIMITED. 

Nurserymen  and 
Seed  Growers.  . 

See  Advt.,  page  10. 
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WOLFE=LAND: 

A  Handbook  for  Westerham 
anu  Its  43Urr ounuings. 

1  I 

1  1 

BY 

GIBSON  THOMPSON, 

Member  of  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society. 
Author  of  "  Picturesque  Kent. 

J      ;  H'JTH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY 

Lt,-Co^.,C,  ^.}Jl^pA^}¥A^^^»>P^^■^  J  p- 

Published  under  the  General  Editorship  of 
Prescott  Row  by  the  Homeland  Association 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Touring  in  Great 
Britain. 

i  A 

WESTERHAM:  J.  A.  Hughes,  The  Library. 

LONDON:  Thk   Homeland  Association,  Ltd.,  Association  House, 
22,  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 

THIRD    EDiriOX,  1UJI. 


(  ^) 


EDITORIAL  NOTE. 

NV'iTH  a  \ie\v  to  making  future  Editions  of  this  Handbook  as 
accurate  and  comprehensive  as  possible,  suggestions  for  its 
improvement  are  cordially  invited.  If  sent  to  the  Editor, 
care  of  the  Homeland  Association,  Association  House, 
22,  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G.,  they  will  be 
gratefully  acknowledged. 


COPYRIGHT. 


This  Book  as  a  wlToJ%,«*|\5tli  its'"C'5i\tents;,  both  Litcra^-y  tnVl 
Pictorial,  is  Copyi0ghfe4  i|i\lre*atL  BisiteiKisaml  An?ei4c»  •  *  • 


'//-'^D>iEiai|s<^i  L:  '''^  /J*^  1.* 

„ — Terms  for  Advertising  fn  future  issues  of  the  VV^esterham 


Local. 

Handbook  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Homeland  Association,  at  the  above  address. 
General. ^ — Contracts  for  the  insertion  of  Advertisements  through 
the  whole  series  of  Homeland  Handbooks,  should  be  made 
with  our  Official  Agents,  Msssrs.  G.  Street  and  Co.,  Limited, 
164,  Piccadilly,  VV  ;  30,  Cornhill,  E.C. :  and  8,  Serle 
Street,  W  C 


])EDI GATED  TO 
MY;  CqMV'AN?ON'''IN  '  MANY  A 
DEI4GBTFUL   KENTISH  RAMBLE  


Preface   to   Second  Edition. 


The  First  Issue  of  Wolfe-Land  "  having  been 
disposed  of  within  a  year,  the  opportunity  has  been  taken 
in  this  Edition  of  revising  the  original  arrangement  and 
matter,  and  adding  to  the  information  previously  pre- 
sented. As  a  result  of  the  author's  invitation,  several 
correspondents  have  been  good  enough  either  to  draw 
attention  to  slight  inaccuracies,  or  to  send  interesting 
supplementary  facts ;  and  the  author  desires  most 
cordially  to  acknowledge  assistance  in  these  directions, 
especially  from  Dr..  W  .I^Jaud^,  -  of  _AVintertcn '  House, 
Westerham,  whose  notes  have  been  most  helpful,  and 
from  the  late  Alexander  F.  Rooke,  Esq.,  of  Farlowe, 
Westerham.  ;    "    'i^'*?  :  :"c    ^  c\ \  *  ^ 


Preface    to    Third  Edition. 


The  necessity  for  a  Third  Edition  of  "  Wolfe-Land  " 
has  afforded  the  author  opportunity  for  further  re\'ision. 
His  regret  is  that  the  limitations  of  a  book  of  this 
character  do  not  permit  of  the  introduction  of  as  much 
additional  matter  as  he  would  like  to  have  included. 

Thames  Ditton,  1903. 


The  Publisher's  Address  to  the  Keai3er. 


This  little  volume  forms  one  of  the  Homeland 
Handbooks,  a  series  founded  in  1897,  with  a  view  of 
establishing  adequate  Guides  to  localities  and  districts. 
They  are  issued  bound  in  paper  or  cloth  covers  at 
popular  prices,  and  contain  everything  likely  to  interest 
the  intelligent  visitor  regarding  the  History,  Traditions, 
Worthies,  and  Antiquities  of  the  neighbourhood  with 
which  they  deal. 

In  each  case  the  books  are  written  by  a  qualified 
Author,  with  special  local  knowledge. 

Other  Volumes  in  the  Series  likely  to  interest  the 
readers  of  this  book  are  as  follows: — 


Paper.  Cloth. 


Bromley  and  the  Bromley  District 

Tonbridge  and  its  Surroundings.. 

Tunbridge  Wells  of  To-day 

Kent's  Capital  (Maidstone  and  District) 

Reigate  and  Redhill 

Croydon,  New  and  Old  .. 


1/-  2/6 
6d.  1/- 
6d.  1/- 
6d.  li- 
ed. 1/- 
(Sd.  1/- 


The  Homeland  Association  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Touring  in  Great  Britain,  Association  House,  22, 
Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 
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The  Council  of  the  Selborne  Society  urgently 
requests  visitors  to  treat  the  country  they  are 
visiting  with  the  reverence  due  to  natural 
beauty. 

DON'T  gather  such  quantities  of  wild  flowers 
and  ferns  that  before  the  day  is  over 
you  are  obliged  to  throw  them  away 
on  the  roadside.  By  such  gathering 
you  injure  the  flora  of  the  district,  and 
you  take  away  pleasures  from  many 
people  who  like  to  see  flowers  and  ferns 
growing  in  their  native  haunts. 

DON'T  disturb  the  birds  in  their  breeding 
season. 

DON'T  litter  the  places  visited  with  waste 
papers  or  torn  letters. 

DON'T  leave  empty  bottles  and  other  debris 
of  your  picnic  to  vulgarise  the  spots, 
the  scenery  of  which  you  have  been 
enjoying. 


WOLFE=LAND. 

A  Handbook  for  Westerham  and  its  Surroundings. 

Introduction. 

In  loivly  dell,  fast  by  a  yivcv's  side. 

wall  tcoody  hill  o'cv  hill  encompassed  round. 

— Thomson. 


IT  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
*  necessary  to  preface 
these  brief  introductory 
remarks  with  any  ex- 
pression of  niy  affection 
for  Westerham,  or  of  my 
interest  in  its  welfare. 
My  family's  long  con- 
nection with  it  must 
naturally  have  made  it 
very  dear  to  me,  and 
neither  time  nor  fami- 
larity  has  tended  to 
lessen  my  enjoyment  of 
its  lovely  surroundings, 
its  health-giving  situa- 
tion and  its  venerable 
liistory.  The  object  of 
the  author,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  has  been  to 
present  within  the 
necessarily-limited  com- 

A  Wclfe-Land  Lane.  pass      of      a  popular 

handbook  a  passing  glimpse  of  these  attractions. 
How  far  he  has  succeeded  it  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
reader  to  judge,  but  I  venture  to  think  myself  that  he 
has  at  least  brought  more  prominently  into  general  notice 
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in  the  place  that  can  speak  to  us  of  the  boyhood  of  the 
great  soldier.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born  still  stands 
conspicuous  as  the  Vicarage  ;  the  house  in  which  he  grew 
from  infancy  to  boyhood  still  lifts  its  quaint  gables  but  a 
stone's  throw  distant ;  the  church  in  which  he  was  bap- 
tised still  looks  down  on  both  from  its  high  knoll,  but 
little  altered  save  for  some  internal  restoration,  and  a 
graveyard  richer  by  the  tombstones  and  grassy  mounds 
of  half-a-dozen  generations.  By  the  farther  side  of  the 
village  rise  the  green  slopes  and  stately  groves  of  Squerryes 
Court,  so  indelibly  associated  with  the  pastimes  and  the 
friendships  of  Wolfe's  early  youth,  and  within  which  he 
deposited  that  bulky  packet  of  faded  letters  which  speak 
so  eloquently  of  the  hopes  and  high  ambitions  that 
animated,  the  doubts  that  clouded,  the  principles  that 
guided,  his  brief  but  glorious  life. 

Westerham  lies  upon  the  very  fringe  of  Kent,  at  a 
point  where  several  rivulets  and  springs  unite  to  form 
the  infant  Daren th.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  district  as  rural 
and  picturesque  as  artists's  eye  could  wish ;  it  is  en- 
circled by  old-world  villages,  ancient  churches  and 
historic  homes;  it  is  itself  a  sunny,  restful,  healthy 
hamlet,  unspoilt  as  yet  by  the  Vandal  with  his  bricks. 
Its  slopes  run  down  to  the  verdant  valley  which  stretches 
away  from  Dorking  towards  Sevenoaks,  renowned  in 
popular  legend  as 

The  vale  of  Holmesdall, 

Never  wonne,  ne  never  shall. 

whose  sturdy  dwellers'  tradition  recognises  as  the  "  men 
of  Kent,"  as  distinguished  from  mere  "  Kentish  men  "  ; 
to  the  south  the  wooded  charts  of  the  sandstone  hills  raise 
their  green  summits  to  a  height  of  over  eight  hundred  feet ; 
to  the  north  the  breezy  chalk  downs  loom  impressix  ely, 
impassive  and  unchanged  since  that  remote  geological 
age  when  they  were  formed  in  the  depths  of  an  open  sea. 

And  all  this  glorious  district,  intersected  with  ever- 
varying  rambles,  and  presenting  at  countless  points  the 
most  beautiful  views,  is  really  inside  what  may  be  called 
the  outer  circle  of  suburban  London.  On  the  east  and 
west  the  main  lines  of  railway  have  swept  up  to  and 
beyond  it,  but  old-fashioned  Westerham  still  lives  in  its 
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historic  past,  practically  unaltered  since  the  days  of  Wolfe, 
contentedly  unaffected  by  the  bustle  and  fret  of  modern 
progress. 

HOW  TO  GET  THERE. 

By  Rail. — Leaving  the  metropolis  from  Charing- 
Cross,  Cannon  Street  or  London  Bridge,  one  journeys  to 
this  uncut  gem  of  Nature  by  the  main  line  of  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  as  far  as  Dunton  Green,  and  thence  a 
"change"  is  made  to  the  little  toy  line  of  the  Westerham 
Valley  Railway,  which  has  a  station  at  Brasted  and  its 
terminus  at  Westerham,  and  which  looks  forward  to  ex- 
tending itself,  some  day,  to  Limpsfield  and  Oxted.  After 
quitting  London  the  railways  running  north  traverse  long 
distances  before  reaching  any  scenery  that  is  not  common- 
place ;  the  South  Eastern  trains  pass  almost  at  once  out 
of  the  smoke  and  grime  of  the  big  city  into  the  charm  of  a 
beautiful  country.  From  the  "mean  streets  "  and  market 
gardens  of  Bermondsey  and  New  Cross  one  whirls  through 
suburban  villadom ;  and  at  Chislehurst  (ii  miles),  with 
its  pretty  houses  dotted  about  wooded  undulations,  the 
heavy  atmosphere  of  town  is  effectually  left  behind.  Then 
Orpington  (13!  miles)  and  its  strawberry  fields,  fine  sweeps 
of  country  flashing  into  view  as  the  train  steams  through 
tunnel  and  cutting  in  the  chalk.  Then  by  Chelsfield  to 
Halstead  (16J  miles),  the  station  for  Knockholt  and  its 
famous  beeches,  and  we  dive  into  Polhill  tunnel,  nearly  a 
mile  and  a-half  long,  where,  in  constructing  this  costly  bit 
of  line,  the  railway  engineers  found  large  blocks  of  coal, 
strangely  inhabiting  the  chalk  through  the  freaks  ot  a 
geological  "  fault."  Thence  we  emerge  into  the  smiling 
Holmesdale  Valley,  and  there  stretches  far  away  on  each 
side  a  splendid  panorama  of  the  Saxon  "  Caint,"  the 
"  open  country,"  whence  Kent  appropriately  derives  its 
name.  Hop  gardens,  oast  houses,  cornfields,  and  sun-lit 
farmsteads  forms  a  charming  rural  mosaic  ;  while  on  the 
right  are  the  tree-crowned  slopes  of  Polhill,  and  far  away 
to  the  left  range  the  hills  above  Otford  and  the  castled 
vale  of  the  Darenth.  At  Dunton  Green  (20J  miles)  the 
local  train  is  waiting  our  arrival,  and  on  its  single  line  of 
rail  it  takes  us  westward  along  the  Holmesdale  Valley, 
through  Brasted,  to  our  destination  (25  miles). 
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By  Kentish  Roads. — From  London  Bridge  it  is 
not  an  attractive  jaunt,  either  for  pedestrian  or  cyclist,  to 
New  Cross  (3f  miles),  where  we  turn  to  the  right  at  the 

Marquis  of  Granby,"  and  leave  the  granite  setts  and 
tram-lines  for  passable  macadam  roads.  Then  Lewisham 
Bridge  (5),  straight  on  through  Rushey  Green  (6),  and  up 
to  Southend  (7^),  after  which  it  is  a  stiff  ascent  to 
Bromley  (10).  At  the  "Bell  Hotel"  turn  to  the  right, 
mid  ascend  by  Mason's  Hill  (loj),  whence  it  is  a  good  run 
to  Bromley  Common  (12).  x\t  the  Church  (Holy  Trinity) 
turn  sharply  to  the  right  along  the  Oakley  Road,  which 
leads  us  through  Keston  Village  to  Keston  Common  and 
ponds,  backed  by  the  picturesque  mill.  Just  opposite  a 
lodge  here  it  is  well  to  dismount,  if  you  are  riding,  to 
visit  Caesar's  Well  (on  the  right),  almost  adjoining  the 
roadway  ;  the  view  is  a  beautiful  one.  On  the  left,  just 
beyond  the  well,  some  steps  lead  to  a  gate  in  the  oak 
fence,  whence  a  pathway  goes  through  Hoi  wood  Park  to 
Emancipation  oak  (see  page  114).  The  fourteenth 
milestone  is  just  past  this  gate.  Picturesque  Keston 
Church  is  passed,  and  soon  after  accomplishing  the 
fifteenth  mile  we  come  to  Leaves  Green,  recognisable  by 
its  pond  and  its  "  King's  Arms  "  Inn,  wherein  is  a  fine 
old  open  chimney  with  its  snug  seats.  At  16  miles  is  the 
"  Salt  Box  "  at  Cudham  ;  and  at  i8f  miles.  South  Street. 
Soon  we  reach  our  highest  point  (over  800  feet  above 
sea-level)  and  a  magnificent  prospect  at  the  summit  of 
Westerham  Hill,  down  which  it  is  eminently  desirable 
for  the  cyclist  to  walk  ;  cross  in  our  descent  the  inter- 
secting Pilgrims'  ^^'ay  ;  and  from  the  twentieth  mile- 
stone it  is  a  pleasant  run  down  to  Westerham  Station,  a 
little  over  21  miles  from  our  starting  point. 

By  Surrey  Roads. — Another  route  from  London 
1  bridge  goes  by  way  of  Brixton  (3 J  miles),  Streatham  (5I) 
Rud  Thornton  Heath  (8)  to  Croydon  (9^).  Keep  straight 
on  through  the  town  and  beyond  it  until  you  turn  to  the 
left  near  the  "Red  Deer"  Inn  (11).  Thence  it  is  a 
steep  climb  up  to  Sanderstead  (i2f),  and  a  steadier  rise 
to  Warlingham  (14J)  ;  beyond  this  the  main  road  ascends 
gradually  by  Worms  Heath  (15^)  to  Botley  Hill,  where 
there  is  a  splendid  prospect  from  the  height  (875  feet)  to 
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which  we  have  ascended.  Then  turn  to  the  left  and  take 
the  left-hand  road  of  the  two  that  present  themselves. 
(The  "  Dangerous  "  board  refers  to  the  right-hand  road, 
which  is  precipitous).  It  passes  Titsey  Church,  a  mile 
away  ;  skirts  Titsey  Park ;  and  leads  us  through  Limps- 
lield  to  the  turnpike  road  from  Godstone  to  our  destination, 
Westerham,  by  this  deviation,  being  5  n:iiles  from  Botley 
Hill.  Our  road  gradually  descends  to  Tatsfield  Church, 
and  the  second  danger  board  refers  to  the  steep  pitch 
below  the  church.  Thence,  crossing  the  Pilgrims'  Way 
and  entering  Kent,  it  is  a  good  run  to  Westerham,  23 
miles  in  all. 


Quebec  House  after  the  Recent  Restoration. 

General  Wolfe's  Westerham  Home. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Westerham  of  Yore. 

/;/  plains  that  room  for  shadows  make 

Of  skirting  lulls  to  lie, 
Bound  in  by  streams  n'liich  give  and  take 

Their  colours  from  tJie  sky. 

Emerson  ("  Waldeinsamkeit. ") 

^PECIALLY  favoured  by  Nature  is  this  charming 
^  district  of  beautiful  Kent,  and  venerable  and  inter- 
esting is  its  history.  One  cannot  within  limited  compass 
give  anything  more  than  a  mere  glimpse  of  this  past, 
but  even  the  hastiest  glance  backward  may  serve  to 
show  that  it  fills  many  a  time-honoured  page  of  the 
record  of  early  days  and  w^ays. 

The  topographical  dictionary's  formal  announcement 
that  AVesterham  gives  its  name  to  the  "hundred"  in 
which  it  is  situated,  and  that  it  is  in  the  "lathe"  of 
Sutton-at-Home,  at  once  recalls  its  Saxon  founders,  for 
their  memory  is  enshrined  in  these  old  terms  for  divisions 
of  the  shire.  A  thousand  years  ago,  w^hen  in  this  home- 
land of  ours  there  were  not  five  acres  in  every  hundred 
under  cultivation,  the  whole  Weald  of  Kent  was  covered 
wath  primeval  woodlands,  in  w^hose  densest  thickets 
lurked  the  bear,  whence  packs  of  wolves  issued  at  night 
to  ravage  the  herdsman's  folds,  and  where  wild  boars 
wallowed  in  the  fens  or  munched  acorns  under  the  oaks. 
As  land  was  won  from  lowland  forest  or  fen,  or  wrested 
from  upland  waste,  it  was  cultivated  and  enclosed,  and 
the  suffixes  of  several  Saxon  place-names  convey  primarily 
this  notion  of  an  enclosure,  then  that  of  the  settlement 
which  grew  up  wathin  the  cleared  space.  "  Ham  "  is 
one  of  them  ;  and  thus  again  the  philology  of  "  Wester- 
ham" carries  us  back  to  ten  centuries  ago,  and  to  the  god- 
fathers of  this  extreme  western  settlement  of  the  ancient 
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Kingdom  of  Cant  ware,  the  modern  County  of  Kent. 
There  are,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  two  other  Wester- 
hams — one  in  Wurtemburg,  a  railway  station  betv/een 
Munich  and  Saltzburg  ;  the  other  in  the  north  of  France. 

The  road  from  Maidstone  to  Godstone,  which  tra\  erses 
Westerham  east  and  west,  is  no  doubt  the  Hne  of  a  very 
early  route,  and  to  the  north  of  the  town  there  is  an 
ancient  British  track — one  of  the  famous  old  "  Pilgrims' 
Ways,"  referred  to  at  length  in  a  later  chapter. 

Like  most  of  its  neighbouring  parishes,  \\'esterham  is 
long  in  proportion  to  its  width,  stretching  over  the  hill 
northwards  to  Cudham,  and  southwards  into  the  Weald 
as  far  as  Cowden.  The  soil  in  the  northern  part  is  clay 
and  flint  overlying  the  chalk  ;  then  comes  the  chalk  range, 
here  over  800  feet  above  sea-level ;  next  a  narrow  belt 
of  upper  greensand,  along  which  runs  the  above-mentioned 
Pilgrims'  Way  ;  then  a  broad  belt  of  gault  clay,  extend- 
ing almost  to  the  town  ;  then  the  lower  greensand,  which 
includes  the  town,  all  the  commons,  and  tire  land  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  Wealden  clay  begins.  This 
last  is  the  oldest  bed,  and  is  of  fresh-water  formation,  as 
is  proved  by  the  character  of  the  fossils ;  the  others  are 
due  to  marine  action.  The  arrangement  of  the  parishes 
hereabouts,  although  inconvenient  for  some  reasons,  was 
no  doubt  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  fairness,  the  object  being 
to  give  to  them  respectively  a  certain  portion  of  each 
soil.  A  similar  arrangement  existed  in  the  Vale  of 
Warminster.  There  the  parishes  lie,  said  Canon  Jackson 
in  1878,  "not  longwise  down  the  Vale,  but  across  it,  so 
that  the  cultivator  of  each  farm  has  his  meadow,  his 
pasture,  his  arable,  his  wood,  his  w^ater,  and  his  down  :  his 
fat,  his  lean,  his  skin,  his  bone — share  and  share  alike." 

In  the  Domesday  Book,  the  two  volumes  in  which 
William  the  Conqueror's  commissioners  entered,  in  1086, 
everything  that  might  bring  income  to  the  monarch, 
from  a  parish  to  a  pig,  our  border  town  appears  as 
"  Oistreham "  ;  and  it  is  therein  noted  that  Godwin, 
commonly  known  as  the  Earl  of  Kent — the  grand  old 
Saxon  who,  says  Freeman,  "  was  greater  than  a  king  " — 
has  held  it  under  Edw^ard  the  Confessor.  WiUiam  granted 
the  manor,  then  valued  at  /"40,  to  Eustace,  the  second 
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Count  of  Boulogne,  who  had  married  the  Confessor's 
sister,  The  Count  was  the  father  of  Geoflrey  de 
Boulogne,  the  famous  Crusader,  so  that  the  name  of  that 
foremost  knight  of  chivalry  is  connected  by  property  with 
W'esterham.  In  the  Textus  Roffensis,"  a  manuscript 
compiled— probably  about  1120 — by  Bishop  Ernulf,  and 
still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Rochester  Cathedral, 
our  town  becomes  "  Westerham,"  and  so  it  has  remained. 

Apparently,  the  Crusader  was  succeeded  by  the  Cam- 
villes,  but  the  order  of  their  possession  of  Westerham  is 
somewhat  involved.  The  family  came  over,  Philipott 
tells  us,  with  the  Conqueror.  In  the  reign  of  John, 
"  Clement  the  Chaplain  is  summoned  to  show  by  what 
advocate  [patron]  he  holds  himself  in  the  churches  of 
Westerham  and  of  Edelmebrigg  [Edenbridge],"  so  that 
by  then  A\'esterham  must  have  had  its  church.  And  the 
chaplain's  reply  is  that  he  "  holds  himself  in  these  churches 
by  the  presentation  of  Hugh  de  Camvill  and  Christiana 
his  w^ife,  and  since  they  died  he  holds  himself  in  them  by 
the  presentation  of  Thomas  de  Camvill,  their  son,  paying 
to  the  monks  of  Wast,  in  Boulonnois  [a  Erench  abbey], 
eight  marks,  an  annual  alms."  This  Thomas  de  Camville 
was  one  of  the  Recognitores  Magnae  Assisa^  under  John, 
and  it  was  he  who  received  from  Henry  III.  a  grant  of  a 
market  at  Westerham  on  Wednesday  in  every  week,  and 
a  fair  yearly. 

Anon  we  learn  from  a  Hundred  Roll  that  the  Camvilles 
were  still  in  evidence  in  Edward  I.'s  time,  and  that  John  le 
Prude,  a  servant  of  Sir  Robert  Camville,  had  taken  John 
and  Stephen  Atterelake  and  imprisoned  them  at  Wester- 
ham, though  the  Prude  acted  without  a  warrant  and  the 
Atterelakes  Avere  without  fault.  A  fine  imposed  by 
Edward  further  show^s  that  Robert  de  Camville  acknow- 
ledged the  manor  of  Westerham  to  be  the  property  of 
that  king  and  of  Queen  Eleanor,  and  that  they  in  return 
granted  it  to  him  for  life,  with  the  exception  of  the 
advowson  of  the  church.  One  quaint  condition  of  his 
holding  w^as  that  he  was  annually  to  present,  at  the 
nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  a  rose.  Another  Camville 
of  Westerham,  Sir  Jeffrey  of  that  ilk,  was  frequently 
summoned  to  Parliament  as  a  baron  in  Edward's  reign. 


Sir  John  Gkj:sham. 
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In  I2y2,  Edward  granted  to  Joan  de  Camville,  widow  of 
Robert,  the  manor  of  Laughton,  in  Sussex,  in  exchange 
for  Westerhani,  which  she  held  in  dower.  The  king 
seems  to  have  had  the  better  of  the  lady,  for  the  buildings 
at  Laughton  were  found  to  be  dilapidated  ;  and  four  years 
later  Joan  has  to  petition  Edward  to  have  them  repaired. 

In  the  same  reign  the  Camville  family  became,  accord- 
ing to  Hasted,  extinct,  and  Edward  appears  to  have 
granted  the  manors  of  Westerham  and  Edenbridge, 
together  wdth  others  elsewhere,  to  Walter  Wenlock, 
Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  his  successors,  on  condition 
that  they  performed  certain  services  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  Queen  Eleanor.  Of  the  tenure  of  the  manor  by 
the  abbots  there  are  some  interesting  records.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.',  for  instance,  Peter,  the  Prior  of  St. 
Mary,  Southwark,  was  summoned  by  William  Curt- 
lington,  another  Abbot  of  Westminster,  for  having,  in 
■the  town  of  Westerham,  in  a  certain  place  called  "  Domi 
Vestrete,"  taken  four  horses  and  four  oxen  from  the 
abbot,  and  detained  them  unlaw^fully,  the  value  of  them 
being  £20,  William  Benson  was  the  last  abbot  and  the 
first  dean  ;  and  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the 
manor  was,  by  an  instrument  dated  1539  and  sealed 
with  the  common  seal  of  the  convent,  surrendered  into 
the  hands  of  Henry  VHI. 

Next  year  it  was  granted  by  Henry  to  his  "  loving 
servant  John  Gresham,  of  London,  Knight,"  whose  uncle 
was  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  founder  of  London's 
famous  Royal  Exchange,  for  £^1,442,  together  with 
Edenbridge,  and  w^ith  the  rectories  and  churches  of  both 
places.  Sir  John,  who  was  Lord  ^layor  of  London  in 
1547,  died  in  1556,  and  was  sumptuously  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Michael  Bassishaw,  where  his  tomb 
remained  until  the  Great  Fire  of  London  He  says  in  his 
will :  "  I  leave  and  suffer  to  descend  to  W^illiam  Gresham 
my  son  my  mannor  and  parsonage  of  Westram  and  all 
the  lands  and  tenements  to  the  said  mannor  belonging 
except  the  ferme  of  the  curtilage  of  Westram  and  my 
tenement  of  Charmanes."  In  his  will  also  there  is  a  curious 
bequest  of  /'13  6s.  8d.  to  the  Worsliipful  Company  of 
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Mercers  for  a  dinner,  with  the  desire  that  after  dinner 
they  will  have  his  soul  in  remembrance  in  their  prayers. 

William  Gresham  was  Sheriff  of  Surrey  and  Sussex 
in  1564  iind  1577.  He  died  in  1579,  and  was  buried 
at  Titsey,  w^here  there  is  a  brass  to  his  memory. 
The  manor  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Gresham 
family  until  after  the  death,  in  1742,  of  Sir  Marmaduke 
Gresham,  Bart.;  and,  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  it 
was  in  1751  sold  by  his  trustees  to  John  W'arde,  Esq., 
of  Squerryes  Court,  by  whose  descendant  it  is  at  present 
held.  Its  subsequent  history  is  that  of  the  Wardes,  and 
is  given  in  the  chapter  on  Squerryes. 

The  Court  Rolls  of  the  manor — which  commence  in 
1548,  when  Sir  John  Gresham  held  a  court,  and  are 
continued  in  regular  succession  down  to  the  present 
time — are  a  mine  of  interest  and  information.  Poor 
Mr.  Edward  Molineux,  Gent.,  of  "Mariners,"  was, 
they  show%  constantly  in  hot  water  with  the  court  for 
"  neglecting  the  comming  to  church  " ;  and  many  were  the 
fines  (of  a  shilling  a  time)  he  paid  for  the  irregularity  or 
unbelief  of  himself,  his  wife  Ursula,  and  his  daughters. 
Once  he  was  before  the  court  (in  1625)  on  the  informa- 
tion of  Lady  Rivers  and  Brian  Smithe,  for  using  certain 
profane  and  improper  words — to  wit,  that  the  Bible  was 
"a  nouse  of  wax."  What  he  meant  is  "wTop  in  mistry," 
but  probably,  Mr.  Leveson-Gower  thinks,  he  used  the 
word  nouche,"  which  the  steward  of  the  Court  Roll 
misspelt.  Nouche  is  an  old  word  for  a  jewel  or  necklace, 
so  possibly  the  scoffer  intended  to  convey  that  the  Bible 
of  the  Reformers  w^ould  be  as  perishable  as  a  jewel  of 
wax.  Most  likely,  however,  the  expression  w^as  simply 
"nose"  of  wax,  used  in  the  sense  in  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  wrote  it  in  "  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel."  "  And  now 
you  see,  my  Lord  of  Huntinglen,"  he  makes  James  Lsay, 
"  that  I  am  neither  an  untrue  man,  to  deny  you  the  boon 
whilk  I  became  bound  for,  nor  an  Ahab  to  covet  Naboth's 
vineyard,  nor  a  mere  nose-of-wax  to  be  twisted  this  way 
and  that,  by  favourites  and  counsellors  at  their  pleasure. 
I  think  you  will  grant  now  that  I  am  none  of  these." 

In  1626  Elizabeth  Homewood  was  presented  "for  a 
common  Scowlde  and  a  very  troublesome  woman,"  and 
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thereupon  she  was  condemned  to  be  ducked  in  a  "  Duck- 
inge  stoole."  This  was  the  ducking,  or  cucking  stool, 
fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  and  used  for  inniiersing 
scolds  in  a  muddy  pond.  There  is  one  still  preserved 
at  Scarborough."  John  Gates,  in  1627,  is  presented  for 
abusing  Edmund  Browne,  the  parish  clerk,  in  a  part  of 
the  church,  and  "striking  up  of  his  heels,"  for  which 
acrobatic  eccentricity  he  is  fined  3s.  4d.,  and  committed 
to  the  stocks  for  two  hours.  Thomas  Swyfte,  of  Seven - 
oaks,  is  in  1598  find  1 2d.  for  "making  a  fray"  upon 
Robert  Vane,  of  Sevenoaks,  and  for  wounding,  ill- 
treating,  and  drawing  blood  from  him.  In  1624,  the 
wife  of  Bartholomew  Wane,  a  popish  recusant  (like 
our  friend  Molineux,  Gent.),  is  presented  for  getting 
three  boys  to  remain  in  her  house  all  night,  playing  at 
painted  cards  with  her  till  12  o'clock;  two  sons  of 
Thomas  Spenser  get  into  trouble  for  indulging  in  "foote- 
ball"  on  a  Sunday  during  the  time  of  divine  service, 
and  so  on.  These  records  of  the  Court  Leet,  it  may  be 
noted  on  leaving  them,  are,  until  1652,  written  in  Latin, 
mostly  very  bad  Latin. 

In  connection  wdth  Jack  Cade's  insurrection  of  1450, 
Westerham  bore  no  small  share.  The  county  was 
favourable  to  the  rising;  a  battle, in  which  Sir  Humphrey 
Stafford  was  slain,  was  fought  at  Sevenoaks  ;  and  Cade 
assumed  Stafford's  arms  and  the  title  of  Captain  of 
Kent."  In  the  list  of  seventy-four  gentlemen  on  his  side 
appears  the  name  of  James  Cheynewe,  of  Westerham. 
Among  others,  Richard  Young,  yeoman,  Richard  Stydolf, 
mason,  and  John  atte  Well,  of  Westerham,  are  also 
implicated.  In  the  subsequent  chapter  on  Squerryes 
Court  it  is  told  how  Cade  himself  met  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  I  den,  who  was  related  by  marriage  to  the 
Squeries. 

We  read  besides  that  the  rebels,  led  on  by  Robert 
Poynings,  uncle  of  the  Countess  of  Northumberland,  and 
Cade's  "  carver  and  sw^ordbearer,"  caused  an  outbreak  at 
Westerham  in  1453;  and  rode  "in  riotous  wise  and 
arraied  in  manor  of  warre,"  with  sacks,  coats  of  mail, 

*  The  last  recorded  use  of  the  ducking  stool  \vas  at  Cambridge 
in  1780. 
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and  "salettes"  (helmets),  to  North  Cray  and  Farninghaai, 
in  1454- 

In  1596  and  1756  occurred  at  Westerham  two  remark- 
able phenomena.  In  the  former  year  an  area  of  at  least 
nine  acres  of  land  at  Crockham  Hill  sank,  suddenly,  some 
eight  feet,  and  continued  sinking  for  eleven  days ;  in  the 
latter  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land  at  Toys  Hill  were 
somewhat  similarly  disturbed,  some  parts,"  says  one 
writer,  "  sinking  into  pits  and  others  rising  into  hills." 
Why,  our  historians  do  not  explain,  and  xisitors  to 
Westerham  may,  on  the  spot,  speculate  on  the  causes  of 
convulsions  which  are  grim  and  mysterious.  That  they 
happened,  how^ever,  is  beyond  doubt. 

Tiny  as  it  is,  Westerham  has  produced  worthies  who 
alone  should  confer  upon  it  world-wide  interest.  "  That 
learned  confessor  and  most  constant  martyr,"  John  P'rith, 
is  said  to  have  been  born  here,  though  it  is  but  fair  to 
Sevenoaks  to  chronicle  the  claim  that  he  was  the  son  of 
an  innkeeper  of  that  neighbouring  town.  There  is 
certainly  evidence  in  the  Westerham  records  that  he  was 
a  native  of  the  border  town.  He  was  educated  at  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  ;  and  he  was 
afterwards  chosen  as  one  of  the  Junior  Canons  of  Cardinal 
\\^olsey's  new  college  (now  Christ  Church)  at  Oxford. 
He  became  acquainted  with  the  famous  Tyndale,  and  by 
him  was  converted  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
of  which  he  made  a  public  profession,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, confined  within  his  college.  Being  liberated  in 
1528,  he  went  abroad,  where  he  remained  about  two  years 
and  then  returned  to  England,  leaving  his  wife  behind 
him.  Finding  few  friends  to  his  opinions,  he  w^andered  to 
and  fro,  and  was  at  Reading  taken  for  a  vagabond  and 
set  in  the  stocks.  Leonard  Cox,  the  schoolmaster  of  that 
town,  procured  his  release,  refreshed  his  hungry  stomach, 
and  gave  him  money.  Afterwards  he  went  to  London  to 
propagate  his  opinions.  He  wrote  a  treatise  against  Sir 
John  More,  and  another  denying  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory. For  these  he  was  seized  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  At  length,  after  the 
bishops  sitting  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  had  tried  in  vain 
to  induce  him  to  recant,  they  ordered  him  to  be  burnt. 
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He  was  sent  to  Newg^ite,  whence,  in  1533,  he  was  taken 
to  Smithfield  and  martyred.  Some  time  before  he  might 
have  escaped,  for  the  servants  who  were  conveying  him 
to  the  Archbishop's  palace  at  Croydon  offered  to  let  him 
go,  but  he  refused.  Burnet  tells  us  that  one  Andrew 
Uewet,  an  apprentice,  suffered  with  him,  and  that  when 
they  were  brought  to  the  stake  Frith  expressed  great 
delight  at  his  approaching  martyrdom,  and  in  a  transport 
of  joy  hugged  the  faggots  as  the  instruments  that  were  to 
send  him  to  his  eternal  rest. 

Benjamin  Hoadley,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  Hereford,  and 
Salisbury,  and,  finally,  Winchester,  was  undoubtedly  born 
at  Westerham,  and  baptized  in  its  church.  Both  events 
occurred  in  1676,  when  his  father,  Samuel  Hoadley,  was 
master  of  the  famous  Grammar  School  which  stood 
near  Farley  Croft.  Most  probably  it  was  at  the  school 
house,  that  both  Benjamin  and  his  brother,  who  was 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  were  born.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  Benjamin  was  admitted  as  a  pensioner 
of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  subsequently 
became  a  fellow  and  tutor.  Shortly  after  having  been 
ordained  he  was  chosen  lecturer  of  St.  Mildred  in  the 
Poultry,  and  in  ten  years,  he  tells  us,  he  preached  it  down 
to  ;^30  a  year,  and  then  thought  it  high  time  to  resign. 
He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter  la  Poer, 
Old  Broad  Street,  and  w^as  engaged  in  controversial 
writings  of  such  a  character  that  the  House  of  Commons 
represented,  in  an  address  to  Queen  Anne,  the  signal 
service  he  had  done  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  The  rectory  of  Streatham  he  held,  for  thirteen 
years,  and  in  171 5  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Bangor,  which 
see,  from  fear  of  party  fury,  he  never  visited  !  In  171 7 
arose  the  famous  Bangorian  controversy,  due  to  a  sermon 
of  Hoadley's  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Houses  ot 
Convocation,  whose  sittings  were  not  revived  until  long 
after.  It  was  in  that  year  the  following  satirical  lines 
were  written  :— 

Amongst  the  High  Churchmen  I  find  tliere  are  severall 
Doe  swear  to  the  merits  of  Henry  Sacheverell  ; 
Amongst  the  Low  Churchmen  I  see  that  as  oddly 
Some  pin  all  their  faitli  to  one  l^enjamin  Hoadley. 
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For  the  forty  years  prior  to  his  death  in  1761,  Hoadley 
was  Bishop  of,  successively,  Hereford,  Sahsbury,  and 
Winchester.  Party  fury  seemed  to  be  let  loose  upon  him," 
he  said  at  one  time  of  his  life;  it  appears  to  have  acted 
as  a  healthful  tonic,  for  he  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
He  was  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  to  make 
room  for  his  monument  there  a  column  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nave  was  cut  away.  Thus  "  it  may  be  said,  with 
truth,  of  Dr.  Hoadley,"  w^rote  Milner,  ^'  that  both  living 
and  dying  he  undermined  the  church  of  which  he  was  a. 
prelate."  The  monument  was  erected  by  John  Hoadley, 
who  published  a  complete  edition,  in  three  volumes, 
of  his  father's  writings.  Prefixed  to  his  works  is  a 
large  sitting  portrait  of  the  bishop  in  his  robes,  by 
Hogarth,  and  a  profile,  taken  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
An  engraving  of  the  former,  by  T.  Cook,  is  hung  in  the 
vestry  of  Westerham  Church.  The  name  of  Hoadley 
is  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  district,  and  in  Oxted 
churchyard  there  is  a  stone  to  one  Benjamin  Hoadley." 

The  name  which  should,  above  all  others,  confer 
world-wide  interest  on  Westerham,  is  that  of  General 
Wolfe,  who  was  born  here  in  1727,  and  no  doubt  went 
for  a  time  to  the  same  school,  then  kept  by  a  Mr. 
Lawrence,  w^hich  had  been  Hoadley's  father's  in  the 
previous  century.  In  Westerham,  Wolfe's  father  and 
mother  lived ;  here  he  received  his  first  commission  ; 
here  lived  his  life-long  friend — George  Warde,  of 
Squerryes  Court,  the  dashing  dragoon  who  afterwards 
rose  to  the  rank  of  General  and  Avas  appointed  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  in  Ireland.  It  was  the  peaceful, 
lovable  little  Kentish  hamlet  which  gave  to  the  world 
the  red-haired,  consumptive  boy  with  the  malformed  lip 
who  laid  down  his  young  life  for  his  country  in  a  victory 
which  must  ev^er  rank  as  one  of  the  most  pathetic, 
glorious,  and  important  in  the  world's  history.  It  gave 
Canada   to    England,   and  established  the  permanent 

*  "  Yon  is  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Willes,  talking  to  my  Lord  of 
Salisbury,  Doctor  Hoadley,  who,  if  he  serves  his  God  as  he  serves 
his  King,  will  be  translated  to  some  very  high  position  in  heaven," 
says  General  Lambert,  in  "The  Virginians,"  speaking  of  the 
notabilities  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 
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supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  North  America  ; 
it  was  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  under  the  walls  of 
Quebec,  and  not  at  Yorktown,  that  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  was  founded. 

We  have  dwelt  later  at  such  length  as  space  permits 
on  the  attractive  story  of  the  life  of  the  "  Hero  of 
Quebec  "  ;  and  there  is  but  scant  room  left  for  reference 
to  Westerham's  later  worthies.  But  the  most  passing 
allusion  to  them  must  recall  the  Wardes  of  Squerryes  ; 
notable  among  them  the  "  Father  of  Foxhunting,"  of 
whom,  also,  more  is  said  anon.  Nor  will  be  forgotten 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Streatfeild,  the  great  Kentish'  anti- 
quary, who  devoted  nearly  half-a-century  to  the  collection 
of  materials  for  a  history  of  his  native  county  ;  nor  the 
late  Granville  Leveson-Gower,  F.S.A.,  to  whose  pains- 
taking antiquarian  researches  the  author  of  this  handbook 
owes  so  much. 

And  here  we  pass  from  Westerham  of  yore  to  Wester- 
ham  of  to-day,  a  distinction  almost  without  a  difference, 
in  spite  of  the  railway  which,  in  1881,  brought  Wolfeland 
within  easy  touch  of  the  Metropolis,  and  dealt  a  death- 
blow to  the  'bus  that  used  to  be  the  chief  instrument  for 
keeping  Westerham  in  touch  with  Sevenoaks  and  the 
world  beyond. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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O'er  thee  profusely  Nature  showers 
Her  gifts  ;  ivith  liveliest  verdure  decks  thy  soil, 
With  every  mingled  charm  of  hill  and  dale  ' 


SOTHEDV. 


\7ERILY  is  this  chapter  like  that  famous  one  on  the 
^  snakes  in  Iceland.  There  is  really  no  modern 
Westerham ;  as  one  sees  it  now,  the  hamlet  is  old- 
fashioned  and  quaint  enough  to  belong  still  to  the  days  of 
yore.  Since  Wolfe's  time  it  has  altered  but  little,  and  it 
is  a  natural  effort  of  the  imagination  to  people  again  its 
picturesque  main  road  with  the  life  and  bustle  that  was 
wont  then  to  enliven  it  on  occasions.  One  sees  there  the 
stage-coach  and  its  champing  team  swinging  off  from  the 
George  and  Dragon  "  for  Croydon  and  London  town, 
no  doubt  bearing  with  it  a  concealed  blunderbuss  or  two, 
for  the  knights  of  the  road  were  numerous  and  venture- 
some ;  the  humbler  waggon,  entered  from  behind  by  a 
ladder,  in  which  one  coukl  travel  for  a  shilling  a  day  ;  the 
deliberate  wain,  with  plodding  Dobbin  lumbering  in  to  the 
market  on  the  sloping  greensward,  where  at  least  since 
the  days  of  Henry  of  Winchester  men  have  bought  and 
sold  ;  the  strings  of  pack-horses  filing  past  from  far  and 
near  ;  farmers  dismounting  from  their  sturdy  cobs,  or 
ambling  homewards  with  their  wives  on  pillions  behind 
them  ;  and  the  new  Lord  of  the  Manor,  John  Warde  of 
Squerryes,  dashing  through  in  gilt  post  chaise  and  six, 
perhaps  with  outriders  galloping  on  ahead,  or  returning 
more  soberly  in  ponderous  coach,  with  heavy  Flanders 
mares.  One  sees  "  the  stately  matron,"  of  whom 
Thackeray  wrote,  and  her  husband,  the  grizzled  old 
soldier  who  had  fought  under  Marlborough  and  Eugene, 
accompanied  by  their  two  sons  and  by  another  lad, 
picking  their  way  where  the  crowd  is  thinnest,  and  one 
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knows  the  brothers  for  Edward  and  James  Wolfe,  and 
their  friend  for  young  George  Warde,  the  future 
dragoon.  These  were  the  days  when  the  second 
Hanoverian,  "dapper  George,"  was  king;  when  his 
beaux  and  fribbles  wore  bright-coloured  coats  of  velvet, 
waistcoats  which  ended  just  above  the  knee,  cocked  hats, 
and  morocco  shoes  with  diamond  buckles;  and  the  ladies — 
hoop-petticoated,  rouged  and  patched — wore  a  wonderful 
head-dress,  a  foot  high,  its  interior  filled  with  wool  or 
hemp,  its  exterior  plastered  over  with  pomatum  or  lard. 

The  picture  fades  ;  let  us  turn  to  the  more  lasting  relics 
of  Westerham,  and  see  how  they  still  link  us  to  its  past. 
We  start  from  the  Railway  Station,  opposite  to  which 
is  the  '  Crown '  Hotel — a  new  building,  but  withal  most 
comfortable  of  quarters,  as  the  author,  from  personal 
experience,  here  testifies.  Turn  to  the  left,  pass  some 
prettily-designed  almshouses,  which  were  built  in  1874,''' 
and  ascend  into  the  main  street. 

Here  we  again  turn  to  the  left.  A  few  paces  bring 
us  to  the  '  Grasshopper  '  Inn,  the  oldest  in  \\'esterham, 
its  swinging  sign  taking  its  cognisance  from  the  same 
source  as  the  famed  grasshopper  weathercock  on 
London's  Royal  Exchange,  namely,  the  crest  of  the 
Greshams.  AH  that  remains  visible  to  attest  to  their 
former  ownership  of  the  manor  of  Westerham  is  this 
ancient  sign,  and  a  similar  one,  fast  fading  from  view, 
which  distinguishes  an  inn  of  the  same  name  just  outside 
the  village,  on  the  road  to  Godstone.  Adjoining  the  Post 
Officef  was  the  lock-up,  with  long  narrow  slits  in  its  walls 
in  lieu  of  windows.  Its  massive  party-wall  has  now 
been  broken  through  to  afford  accommodation  with  the 
Post  Office  ;  but  the  grim  iron  bars  of  its  cells  can  still 
be  seen.  The  village  stocks  used  to  stand  in  front  of  it. 
The  last  two  houses  of  the  row,  with  wide  gates  between 
them,  figure  in  early  documents  as  an  inn,  known  at 
different  times  as  the  "  Churchyard,"  "  White  Horse," 
and  "  White  Hart  "   Inn  ;   and  within  the  wide  gates 

*  By  Miss  Moreton,  one  of  the  Sisterhood  of  Clewer.  near 
Windsor,  at  a  cost  of  ;f9,000. 

t  The  Post  Office  is  removed  to  the  London  Road.  The  house 
referred  to  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Newton. 
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was  wont  to  put  up  the  coach  which,  of  yore,  ran  to 
Westerham,  by  way  ot  Westerham  Hill,  from  the  '  Bull 
and  Mouth  '  in  Fleet  Street,  doing  the  double  journey  in 
a  day.  Occasionally  it  had  bad  times,  and  there  is  still 
preserved  a  lively  recollection  of  the  horses  leaving  the 
road  and  finding  themselves  tiyinj;'  to  negotiate  snow- 
hidden  hedges.  A  later  coach,  which  used  to  stand  at 
the  "  King's  Arms  "  Hotel,  was  an  ill-fated  enterprise  of 
Westramites  which  jangled  its  final  journey  from  the 
border  village  in  1848.  It  ran  over  Botley  Hill  to  Croydon 
and  London.  All  that  remains  of  it  is  the  still-living 
memory  of  the  ^^400  it  cost  the  local  speculators  during 
its  year  of  existence.  A  link  with  those  days  is  the 
carrier's  cart  which  still  plies  twice  weekly  between 
Westerham  and  the  Metropolis. 

Postponing  for  the  present  an  exploration  of  the 
Church  and  churchyard,  ^Ye  descend  the  slope  past  two 
or  three  shops.'''  At  the  end  of  the  row  is  a  quaint  little 
cottage,  overshadowed  by  a  yew-tree.  Time  was  when 
its  neighbours  were  similarly  picturesque,  with  clean 
white  palings  in  front  of  them  glinting  in  the  sun. 

Turning  downhill  to  the  left,  we  notice  immediately 
(on  the  right)  a  large  house  now  generally  called  the 
"  Beeches,"  the    corruption  of   its  original  name,  the 

Breaches,"  being  due  perhaps  to  a  nice  development 
of  local  refinement.  Certainly  the  fine  old  trees  in  front 
of  the  house  are  not  responsible,  for  they  are  limes. 
This  was  one  of  the  "genteel  houses"  which,  records 
Ireland,  characterised  the  eastern  end  of  the  town.  It 
used  to  be  the  Dower  House  of  Walence,  and  then  it 
belonged  to  the  Manning  family.    In  Wolfe's  time,  the 

Breaches,"  descended  by  marriage  to  the  Remnands, 
and  was  occupied  by  John  Bodicoate,  Gent.,  who  sub- 
sequently purchased  the  rectory  or  advowson  of  the 
parish. 

Next  to  the  house  is  the  Vicarage,  its  front  faced  in 
recent  years  with  what  look  like  white  bricks,  but  are 
really  "  mathematical  tiles  "  brought  from  near  Ashford, 

*  It  is  said  that  in  1856  a  mysterious  stranger  lived  for  some 
time  in  the  little  red  house  next  the  church  gates.  He  disappeared 
suddenly,  and  was  next  heard  of  as  having  been  executed  in  Paris 
for  complicity  in  the  Orsini  plot. 
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with  firs  on  each  side  of  its  ball-topped  gate-pillars,  and 
an  ancient  yew  overhanging  the  footway.  One  cannot 
but  pause  here  with  special  interest,  for  it  was  in  this  house, 
then  occupied  by  the  Rev.  George  Lewis,  that  the  victor 
of  Quebec  was  born.  I)ebated  as  the  fact  has  been,  there 
can  no  longer  be  doubt  of  its  accuracy.  Mr.  Board,  a 
former  vicar,  held  his  living  for  the  extraordinarily  long 
period  of  sixty-seven  years,  his  institution  dating  back  to 
1792,  thirty-three  years  after  Wolfe's  death  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham.  There  was  then  in  existence  a  gentleman 
who  was  actually  present  in  the  house  when  the  hero 
was  born,  and  who  described  to  Mr.  Board  in  circum- 
stantial detail  the  incidents  of  that  portentous  event.  Mr. 
Board  himself  communicated  the  particulars  to  the  Rev. 
H.  C.  Bartlett,  so  that  any  lingering  question  may  once 
and  for  all  be  disposed  of.  The  front  window  of  the 
incidental  room  is  that  with  three  lights  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  two  side  wdndows  can  also  be  seen 
from  the  road  ;  they  look  out  from  the  first  floor  of  the 
gabled  east  wall,  and  are  over  the  present  study.  Within, 
the  place  had  been  much  altered  since  the  brief  stay 
there  of  the  Wolfes.  The  front  rooms  of  the  old 
Jacobean  building  still  remain  practically  as  they  were, 
with  low-pitched  ceilings ;  but  at  the  back  a  two-storey 
modern  house  with  lofty  rooms  has  been  built  on.  Its 
windows  command  an  exquisite  prospect  over  an  old-time 
garden,  skirted  by  the  little  stream  which  is  to  swell 
itself  later  into  importance  as  the  Darenth,  and  framed 
by  grassy  uplands  and  wooded  knolls.  Peace  reigns 
over  the  birthplace  of  the  great  soldier,  whose  life  was  a 
continuous  war  against  his  own  bodily  infirmities  and  his 
country's  foes. 

Opposite  the  Vicarage  stood  a  forge  and  the  old 
Almshouses,  and  a  little  lower  down  yet  another  inn, 
known  as  the  Red  Cow."  Just  below  it  there  still 
stands,  among  other  old  houses  on  the  right,  one  which 
bears  the  mysterious  inscription,  "  Copthall,  a.d.  1520." 
The  date  would  assign  the  building  to  the  time  of  Henry 
Vni.,  to  twenty  years  before  he  granted  possession  of 
the  manor  of  Westerham  to  "  his  loving  servant,  John 
Gresham,  of  London,  Knight,"  but  the  pres.ent  writer  is 
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unable  to  explain  the  association  of  "  Copthall,"  a  name 
wliich  recurs  several  times  in  connection  with  Westerham 
properties.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  a  new 
inn  with  the  quaint  sign  of  "  Ye  Old  House  at^  Home." 

Just  below,  on  the  left,  is  another  building  which,  like 
the  Vicarage,  has  its  page  in    history  and  its  undying 
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claim  on  the  affections  of  Englishmen  and  of  their 
kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  Quebec  House,  where 
the  Wolfe  family  lived^save  for  a  brief  sojourn  at  the 
Vicarage — during  themany  years  they  were  at  Westerham. 
The  eye  of  the  traveller  approaching  the  village  from  the 
Brasted  and  Sevenoaks  road  would,  "  not  long  ago  at 
any  rate,"  says  Bradley,  "have  noticed  the  words  '  Quebec 
House  '  inscribed  upon  some  railings  on  his  right  hand 
as  he  began  to  mount  the  hill  on  which  the  Church  and 
main  street  stand.  Behind  the  railings  he  would  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  flat  stuccoed  front  of  what  at  first  sight 
appears  to  be  a  somewhat  melancholy-looking  modern 
villa.  If  he  gave  a  thought  to  the  matter  at  all,  it  might 
perhaps  be  to  the  seeming  incongruity  of  the  house  and 
its  title.  In  both  respects,  however,  no  verdict  could  be 
more  entirely  unjust.    Behind  the  debased  front  of  some 
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Vandal  of  the  nineteentli  century  tliere  lurks  a  most 
admirable  specimen  of  the  smaller  Elizabethan  manor- 
liouse,  while  within  its  walls  the  conqueror  of  Quebec 
himself  spent  his  infancy  and  early  youth.  J^ut  with 
the  exception  of  the  unlovely  modern  face  which  obscures 
its  true  character,  Quebec  House  has  not  been  altered 
in  any  important  particulars  since  the  parents  of  James 
Wolfe  went  to  live  there  nearly  tw^o  centuries  ago. 
l^eing,  however,  a  good  deal  shut  in  by  foliage  and  by 
other  buildings,  it  consequently  escapes  the  notice  which, 
even  apart  from  historic  association,  it  deserves  to  com- 
mand. From  the  churchyard  on  the  hill  above,  a  good 
sight  of  the  entire  building  can  be  obtained  ;  and  the 
view  of  its  long  array  of  tiled  gables  and  mellow,  red 
brick  walls  creates  a  strong  desire  to  see  something  of 
the  inside  of  so  pleasing  a  specimen  of  Elizabethan  archi- 
tecture. All  sorts  of  tenants  ha^'e  come  and  gone  in  the 
old  house  ;  for  a  time  it  was  even  a  girls'  school  ;  but  the 
interior  still  preserves  its  original  character.  Oak  stair- 
ways, quaint  nooks,  mysterious  cupboards,  and  spacious 
chimney-corners  speak  of  a  long  time  before  the  young 
Wolfes  played  hide-and-seek  among  them.  Panelled 
walls  and  huge  oaken  rafters  have  long  slept  under 
thick  layers  of  paper  and  whitewash,  and  suggest  infinite 
possibilities  for  the  hand  of  some  rex  erent  restorer." 

The  house  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  by  a  name- 
plate  on  the  railings.  That  was  taken  down  some  3^ears 
ago,  when  there  Avas  a  boys' — not  a  girls' — school  here. 
Quebec  1  louse  is  now  the  property  of  Colonel  Warde,  who 
has  restored  it  with  loving  care  to  the  condition  in  which 
it  Avas  in  the  days  of  its  famous  occupant.  The  stuccoed 
side  facing  the  higliAvay  has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt 
with  old  bricks,  and  the  gables  have  been  restored.  The 
oak-panelled  entrance-hall  is  now  in  its  original  condition, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  panelling  in  the  present  dining- 
room  was  found  an  ancient  stone  fireplace  with  a  nuitilated 
overmantle  graven  with  the  arms  of  Henry  \MII.,  with 
the  well-known  lions,  Finer  de  lis  and  Tudor  rose  sur- 
rounded by  a  garter.  The  magnificent  oak  staircase  has 
been  cleared  of  paint  and  many  unexpected  cupboards 
and  curious  little  windows  were  found.    The  house  is 
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now  in  the  occupation  of  the  Rev.  P.  Leighton  Hopkins, 
and  is  not  open  to  visitors,  although  if  possible,  and 
if  application  be  made  in  writing  beforehand,  Mr.  Hopkins 
will  show  the  house  to  those  really  interested. 

One  can  picture  Mrs.  Wolfe  bustling  about  here,  for 
the  somewhat  straightened  circumstances  of  the  Colonel, 
her  husband,  no  doubt  necessitated  the  strictest  economy 
in  the  management  of  the  household.  She  kept  a 
most  comprehensive  cookery  book— still  preserved  at 
Squerryes,  and  many  an  elaborate  potion  she  could 
concoct.  One  of  her  recipes  was  for  "  a  good  water  for 
consumption."  "Take  a  peck  of  garden  snails,"  was 
the  prescription,  "  wash  them  in  beer  ('  bear  '  she  spells 
it),  put  them  in  an  oven  and  let  them  stay  till  they've 
done  crying  ;  then  with  a  knife  and  fork  prick  the  green 
from  them,  and  beat  the  snail  shells  and  all  in  a  stone 
mortar.  Then  take  a  quart  of  green  earth  worms,  slice 
them  through  the  middle  and  strow  them  with  salt ;  then 
wash  them  and  beat  them,  the  pot  being  first  put  into 
the  still  with  two  handfuls  of  angelico,  a  quart  of 
rosemary  flowers,  then  the  snails  and  worms,  then 
egrimony,  bears  feet,  red  dock  roots,  barbery  brake, 
biloney,  wormwood,  of  each  two  handfuls,  one  handful 
of  rue-tumeric,  and  one  ounce  of  saffron,  well  dried  and 
beaten.  Then  pour  ('  power,'  dear  Dame  Wolfe  has 
it)  in  three  gallons  of  milk.  Wait  till  morning,  then 
put  in  three  ounces  of  cloves  (well-beaten),  hartshorn, 
grated.  Keep  the  still  covered  all  night.  This  done, 
stir  it  not !  Distil  it  with  a  moderate  fire.  The  patient 
must  take  two  spoonfuls  at  a  time."  Dear,  frugal 
housewife  !  God  bless  thee,  kindly  soul,  waiting  for  the 
beer-washed  snails  to  have  done  crying  ;  may  Heaven 
have  rewarded  thy  patience  and  thy  patients  ! 

In  those  days  Quebec  House  was  known  as 
*'  Spiers  "  ;  it  stood  in  two  acres  of  the  Paris  Meade, 
or  meadow ;  and  its  owner  was  Thomas  Ellison,  the 
steward  of  the  manor  of  Westerham.  Some  of  its 
windows,  which  then  let  in  the  warmth  and  glow  of 
the  sun,  were  only  blocked  up,  as  they  still  remain,  to 
avoid  the  tax  to  which  they  were  subjected  later." 

*  The  window  tax  was  repealed  in  1851. 
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Claim  to  have  seen  Wolfe's  birth  may  well  be  rehn- 
quished  by  the  gabled  mansion,  for  apart  from  that,  has 
not  Thackeray  immortalized  it  in  "  The  Virginians  "  ? 
He  has  drawn  for  us  Colonel  Lambert  and  Harry 
Warrington  riding  into  Westerham  in  Wolfe's  man- 
hood days,  their  arrival  at  Quebec  House,  their  welcome 
by  their  hosts — a  stately  matron,  an  old  soldier,  whose 
recollections  and  services  were  of  five-and-forty  years 
back,  and  the  son  of  this  gentleman  and  lady,  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Kingsley's  regiment,  that  was 
then  stationed  at  Maidstone,  whence  the  Colonel  had 
come  over  on  a  brief  visit  to  his  parents.  Harry  looked 
with  some  curiosity  at  this  officer,  who,  young  as  he  was, 
had  seen  so  much  service,  and  obtained  a  character  so 
high.  There  was  little  of  the  beautiful  in  his  face.  He  was 
very  lean  and  very  pale  ;  his  hair  was  red,  his  nose  and 
cheek-bones  were  high  ;  but  he  had  a  fine  courtesy  towards 
his  elders,  a  cordial  greeting  towards  his  friends,  and  an 
animation  in  conversation  which  caused  those  w^ho  heard 
him  to  forget,  even  to  admire,  his  homely  looks. 

"  Mr.  Warrington  was  going  to  Tunbridge  ?  Their 
James  would  bear  him  company,  the  lady  of  the  house 
said,  and  whispered  something  to  Colonel  Lambert  at 
supper  which  occasioned  smiles  and  a  knowing  wink  or 
two  from  that  officer.  He  called  for  wine,  and  toasted 
'  Miss  Lowther.'  '  With  all  my  heart,'  cried  the 
enthusiastic  Colonel  James,  and  drained  his  glass  to  the 
very  last  drop.  Mamma  whispered  her  friend  how  James 
and  the  lady  were  going  to  make  a  match,  and  how  she 
came  of  the  famous  Lowther  family  of  the  North. 

"  '  If  she  was  the  daughter  of  King  Charlemagne,' 
cried  Lambert,  '  she  is  not  too  good  for  James  Wolfe,  or 
for  his  mother's  son.^ 

'  Mr.  Lambert  would  not  say  so,  if  he  knew^  her,' 
the  young  Colonel  declared. 

'  Oh,  of  course,  she  is  the  priceless  pearl,  and  you 
are  nothing,'  cries  mamma.  '  No.  I  am  of  Colonel 
Lambert's  opinion  ;  and  if  she  brought  all  Cumberland 
to  you  for  a  jointure,  I  should  say  it  was  my  James's 
due.  That  is  the  way  wath  'em,  Mr.  Warrington.  We 
tend  our  children   through    fevers,  and    measles,  and 
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whooping-cough,  and  small-pox  ;  we  send  them  to  the 
Army,  and  can't  sleep  at  night  for  thinking  ;  we  break 
our  hearts  at  parting  with  'em,  and  having  'em  home 
only  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  year,  or  may-be  ten  years, 
and,  after  all  our  care,  there  comes  a  lass  with  a  pair  of 
bright  eyes,  and  away  goes  our  boy,  and  never  cares  a 
fig  for  us  afterwards.' 

"  *  And  pray,  my  dear,  how  did  you  come  to  marry 
James's  papa  ?  '  said  the  elder  Colonel  Wolfe.  *  And 
why  didn't  you  stay  at  home  with  your  parents  ? ' 

"'Because  James's  papa  was  gouty,  and  w^anted  some-, 
body  to  take  care  of  him,  I  suppose ;  not  because  I 
liked  him  a  bit,'  answers  the  lady ;  and  so  with  much 
easy  talk  and  kindness  the  evening  passed  away." 

And  so  must  we,  however  reluctant  to  leave  the 
associations  of  this  memorable  spot.  A  last  reference, 
open  to  the  comment  of  the  cynic,  the  which  is  that 
Quebec  House  could  have  been  bought,  but  a  very  few 
years  ago,  for  £yoo,  freehold  !  We  take  a  look  at  the 
house  adjoining  it,  standing  some  distance  back  from  the 
road.  It  is  Darenth  Towers,  and  beneath  its  kitchen  runs 
the  little  stream  w^e  saw  behind  the  Vicarage,  the  rivulet 
which  meanders  beneath  both  road  and  dwelling  on  its 
way  to  the  Thames. 

Here  lived  Mr.  Hansard,  of  Parliamentary  reporting 
fame,  and  among  its  other  tenants  was  Mrs.  Gorham, 
the  widow  of  a  divine  whose  difference  with  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  on  the  question  of  baptismal  regeneration  bulks 
largely  in  the  law  reports  of  1848-50.  Mr.  Gorham  was 
beneficed  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  and  on  his  presenta- 
tion to  a  benefice  of  greater  value  was  refused  admission 
by  the  Bishop,  on  account  of  certain  views  which  he 
appeared  to  hold  on  the  subject  of  regeneration  in 
baptism,  upon  which  views  he  underwent  eight  days' 
examination  by  the  Bishop  prior  to  the  refusal.  The 
Bishop's  action  was  held  by  the  Dean  of  Arches  to  be 
justified,  but  on  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  this  decision 
was  reversed,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Gorham's  doctrines 
were  not  contrary  or  repugnant  to  the  declared  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established  ;  and 
Mr.  Gorham   got  his  rich  benefice.      As  PhiUimore, 
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in  his  learned  work  on  Ecclesiastical  Law,"  says, 
"  What  was  the  exact  view  which  Mr.  Gorham  held 
it  is  very  difficult  to  discover":  but  apparently  it  was 
that  baptism  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  grace 
of  regeneration,  and  that  without  reference  to  the  quali- 
fication of  the  recipient  it  is  not  in  itself  a  sign  of  grace. 
The  real  dispute  was  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  infant 
baptism,  the  Bishop  contending  that  by  the  law  of  the 
the  Church  an  infant  became  regenerated  by  baptism, 
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whereas  Mr.  Gorham's  view  was  that  though  if  an  infant 
were  baptised,  and  should  die  before  committing  an 
actual  sin,  it  would  most  certainly  be  saved,  yet  it  was 
not  in  fact  regenerated  by  baptism,  but  some  prior  gift  of 
God's  grace  had  made  the  infant  qualified  to  receive  the 
sign  of  grace  embodied  in  baptism. 

The  lodge  at  the  opposite  corner  is  at  an  entrance  to 
Valence,  of  which  more  anon.  We  note,  for  future  use, 
that  the  ways  part  here  for  Brasted  and  Sevenoaks,  and 
for  Edenbridge,  and  then  we  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
village  green. 

In  front  of  the  second  shop  past  the  Breaches " 
stood,  in  Wolfe's  days,  the  old  Market  House.    Later  on 
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this  was  replaced  by  an  octagonal  pavilion,  known  as  the 
Summer- House,  which  was  in  turn  pulled  down.  It  still, 
however,  does  humble  service,  for  its  material  was 
utilized  for  building  the  fire-engine  house  at  the  back 
of  the  "  George  and  Dragon,"  and  for  flagging  a  length 
of  the  footway  that  leads  up  to  the  churchyard  gates. 
A  cursory  glance  may  be  given  at  some  steps  w^hich  lead 
up  to  a  narrow  way,  known  as  Water  Lane,  for  this  is 
the  starting-point  for  a  charming  ramble,  described  later ; 
beyond  these  it  may  be  well  to  note  Hughes's  Library; 
and  then  we  reach  the  '  King's  Arms  '  Hotel.  Here 
again  is  a  house  with  a  history.  In  1545  it  went, 
with  the  Squerres  estate,  to  Sir  Thomas  Cawmden, 
Henry  VIII. 's  bow-bender."  It  crops  up  in  old 
deeds  of  1662,  w^hen  it  was  known  as  "  Painters,"  and 
"Garlands,"  after  former  owners;  and  in  Wolfe's  time 
it  was  a  snug  inn,  with  old-fashioned  bow  wdndow^s,  and 
included  in  it  were  the  two  red-tiled  houses  adjoining  it 
on  the  side  from  which  we  have  approached  it.  Now 
they  are  flourishing  shops.  The  existing  hostelry  w^as, 
however,  built  only  some  seventy  years  ago,  by  one 
Robert  Kidder,  w^ho  died  in  it.  Not  an  uncommon  sight 
is  it  to  see  its  spacious  yard  full  of  the  Old  Surrey 
fox-hounds,  temporarily  confined  there  on  their  way  to 
a  meet,  while  huntsmen  and  whippers-in  are,  perhaps, 
checking  the  accuracy  of  their  watches  within  the  house. 
Opposite  is  the  '  George  and  Dragon '  Hotel,  a  vener- 
able structure,  picturesque  with  bold  sign,  verandahs, 
and  projecting  windows,  still  eloquent  of  the  old  coach- 
ing days.  Here  were  held  those  crusted  institutions,  the 
Court  Baron  and  Court  Leet,  of  w^hose  proceedings  an 
occasional  glimpse  is  given  in  later  pages.  They  still 
assemble,  about  once  in  every  five  years,  but  now  at  the 
'  Crown  '  Hotel. 

Adjoining  the  '  George  and  Dragon  '  is  a  branch  of 
the  London  and  County  Bank,  on  the  site  of  a  wigmaker's 
shop  ;  and  in  front  of  the  next  house,  in  Wolfe's  time  a 
cooper's,  stood  the  old  town  pump.  Where  the  road 
narrows  and  descends  there  are  two  large  houses.  That 
on  the  right,  'The  Grange'  was  once  another  of  the 
many  inns  Westerham  maintained.     It  was  the  '  Red 
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Lion."  The  house  on  the  left  is  now  known  as  Winterton 
House  from  its  having  been  the  residence  of  the  Countess 
Winterton  already  referred  to.  It  is  mentioned  in  a 
Court  Roll  of  1564,  and  was  originally  called  the  "Flower 
de  Luce."  " 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Grange  garden — at  Burton's 
Corner — a  road  to  the  right  branches  off  to  Tatsfield 
and  Croydon.  From  it  there  is  a  fine  open  view,  pro- 
minent features  of  which  are  the  new  red-brick  house, 
Farley  Croft,  and  Mrs.  Rooke's  house,  adjoining  the  site  of 
the  Grammar  School  kept  by  Hoadley's  father.  The  road 
branching  off  to  the  left  leads  to  Squerryes  Lodge,  men- 
tioned again  in  Chapter  X.  The  point  of  junction  of 
these  roads  is  known  as  Carter's  Cross. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Tatsfield  Road,  opposite  the 
Grange  garden,  stands  the  '  Manor  House,'  until  lately 
divided  into  several  cottages.  At  one  time  it  belonged 
to  Anthony  Burton,  of  Titsey,  whose  trade  was  appro- 
priately that  of  a  malster.  There  was  a  malthouse,  of 
course,  adjacent  to  it.  Very  convenient  for  smugglers 
was  the  distance  from  the  sea  coast  to  Westerham,  and 
popular  was  the  village  with  that  fraternity.  It  is  said 
that  at  times  the  Manor  House  has  amply  played  its 
part  in  their  illicit  traffic. 

Journeying  along,  we  pass,  on  the  right,  the  Town  Hall, 
built  in  1865,  and  owned  by  Col.  Warde,  of  Squerryes  ; 
and  the  '  Warde  Arms '  inn  (in  earlier  days  the  '  Coach 
and  Horses'),  separated  from  its  sign-board  by  the  width 
of  the  road,  and  offering,  as  a  further  means  of  identifi- 
cation, an  elongated  distortion  over  its  door  of  the 
heraldic  device  of  the  Warde  family — a  cross  fiory,  or. 

On  the  left,  at  the  bend  of  the  road,  are  some  of  the 
most  antique-looking  houses  in  the  village.  At  the  first 
of  them,  a  shoeing-smith's,  lived  one  Gibbard,  the  last  of 
the  Westerham  Quakers.    We  reach  the  pond,  at  the 

*  Winterton  House  was  rebuilt  in  1811  by  Hughes  Minett,  a 
wealthy  Huguenot  of  Austin  Friars,  who  put  into  it  its  really 
beautiful  oak  and  mahogany  staircase,  the  balusters  of  which  are 
filled  in  with  carved  leadwork.  There  are  several  monuments  to 
the  Minetts  in  Westerham  churchyard. 
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foot  of  the  rising  grounds  of  Squerryes  Court,  to  which 
a  later  chapter  is  devoted.  Where  the  water  is  was  once 
a  part  of  Squerryes  Green,  fourteen  acres  of  common 
land,  free  to  all.  On  the  green  was  the  manor  pound. 
Tradition  hath  it  that  the  Hoades,  the  Twineys,  the 
Prices,  the  Chilwells,  and  other  freeholders  of  those 
days,  parted  with  their  rights  of  common  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor  for  divers  good  causes  and  considerations, 
which,  briefly  translated,  may  be  taken  to  mean  a  good 
dinner. 

Opposite  the  ponds  is  an  old-fashioned  and  diminutive 
inn,  which  recalls  the  memory  of  General  Wolfe.  In 
his  day  it  was  the  *  King's  Head  ' ;  and  under  its  newer 
name  it  once  possessed  a  pictorial  sign,  now,  one  cannot 
help  regretting,  removed.  The  red-brick  house  with  the 
high  iron  gate,  just  beyond,  is  the  Rev.  Carr  Glynn 
Ac  worth's  ;  and  adjoining  it  are  two  cottages,  one  with 
an  old  oak  door  approached  by  three  steps.  Originally 
these  modest  dwellings  were  one  house,  which  for 
a  time  was  occupied  by  William  Pitt,  while  his 
Keston  home  was  under  repair  (see  Chapter  X.). 
The  large  house  past  them,  the  last  in  the 
village,  is  Farley,"  the  residence  of  Major  Board, 
a  son  of  a  late  vicar.  Of  this  house,  which  dates 
from  the  time  of  William  III.,  there  is  a  curious 
view  given  in  Harris's  "  History  of  Kent"  ;  whether  as 
the  mansion  actually  was  or  as  it  was  intended  to  be  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  shown  with  the  true  formal 
Dutch  garden,  with  a  gate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  leading  to  two  formal  pieces  of  water,  on  one  of 
which  is  a  pleasure-boat.  Beyond,  in  Squerryes  Park,  is 
seen  a  herd  of  deer  feeding ;  but  as  there  is  no  record  ot 
Squerryes  ever  having  been  a  deer  park,  the  draughts- 
man must  here  have  drawn  on  his  imagination.  The 
picturesque  cottages  at  the  entrance  to  Squerryes  are 
shown  in  their  present  position.  Springfield,"  as  the 
house  was  called  until  recently,  was  the  seat  of  a  family 
named  Price.  One  John  Price  was  seated  here  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign  ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  a  descendant, 
Pendock  Price,  died  in  1768.  He  was  one  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Wolfe  tablet  in  Westerham  Church. 
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A  little  beyond  Major  Board's  the  road  crosses  the 
boundary  line  between  Kent  and  Surrey,  and  continues 
on  to  Limpsfield,  Godstone,  and  Reigate.  For  the 
nonce,  however,  we  do  not  follow  it :  we  have  yet  to 
exploit  the  more  immediate  interest  of  Wolfe-land. 


At  the  Entrance  to  Squerryes  Court. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Wolfe:  Westerham's  Hero. 

But  since,  alas  !  ignoble  age  must  come, 
Disease  and  death's  inexorable  doom, 
That  life  which  others  pay  let  us  bestow. 
And  give  to  fame  what  we  to  nature  owe. 
Brave  let  ns  fall,  or  honoured  if  we  live, 
Or  let  us  glory  gain,  or  glory  give. 
Such,  men  shall  otvn,  deserve  a  sovereign  state, 
Envied  by  those  they  dare  not  imitate. — Homer. 

Probably  most  readers 
know  the  story  of 
General  Wolfe;  we  may 
certainly  assume  that 
there  are  none  w^ho  visit 
Westerham  who  do  not 
wish  to  know  at  least  its 
principal  facts.  These 
only  we  can  endeavour  to 
give  here.  If  already 
familiar  they  may,  per- 
haps, be  recalled  again 
with  new  interest  amid 
the  surroundings  of  the 
hero's  boyhood;  if  un- 
familiar they  may  serve, 
condensed  as  they  neces- 
sarily are,  both  to  lend 
additional  interest  to  those  surroundings,  and  to  explain 
references  in  this  little  handbook  which  might  otherwise 
be  obscure. 

James  Wolfe  was  born  at  Westerham  in  1727,  the  last 
year  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  Previous  to  1752  the 
New  Year  began  on  March  25th,  so  that  according  to 
the  old  style  the  exact  day  was  December  22nd,  now 
reckoned  as  January  2nd.  He  was  duly  christened  by 
the  vicar,  the  Rev.  George  Lewis,  in  Westerham  Church. 
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and  equally  certain  is  it  that  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Wolfe,  his 
parents — who  had  just  come  to  Westerham  and  must  have 
temporarily  occupied  the  Vicarage  for  a  very  brief  time — 
lived  during  twelve  years  of  Wolfe's  boyhood  at  Quebec 
House.    There,  in  1728,  his  brother  Edward  was  born. 

Colonel  Wolfe,  who  was  over  forty  when  he  came  to 
Westerham,  had  recently  married  a  well-born  lady  of 
twenty-four — Miss  Thompson,  of  Marsden  in  Yorkshire. 
The  Colonel  himself  was  born  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  his  selection  of  the  Kentish  village  as  a  home  was 
probably  influenced  by  its  convenient  distance  from  both 
London  and  Portsmouth,  and  in  some  measure  perhaps  by 
the  quiet  and  charm  of  its  situation.  He  belonged  to  the 
Wolfe  family  which  settled  in  Ireland  some  three  cen- 
turies ago  and  has  still  numerous  representatives  there. 

All  Colonel  Wolfe's  commissions  are  preserved,  together 
with  his  son's,  at  Squerryes  Court,  and  they  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  soldier  of  distinction.  That  his  wife  was 
a  most  estimable  mother  is  clear  from  the  affection  in 
which  she  was  held  by  her  sons,  and  from  the  kind  of  men 
they  grew  to  be  under  her  influence.  The  high  principles, 
the  unaffected  reverence  for  religion,  the  almost  restless 
sense  of  duty  which  made  James  Wolfe  such  a  contrast 
to  most  soldiers  of  his  day,  owed  much,  no  doubt,  to  the 
training  of  the  gentle,  dark-haired  lady  whose  portrait 
now  hangs  in  the  gallery  at  Squerryes  Court.  It  was 
natural  enough  that  the  Wolfe  family  should  form  an 
intimacy  with  the  owners  of  Squerryes.  Young  George 
Warde,  the  son  of  the  house,  was  a  year  or  two  older 
than  James  Wolfe.  Both  were  destined  for  the  army, 
and  there  sprang  up  between  them  a  fast  friendship 
which  lasted  through  life.  To  this  intimacy  is  due  the 
fact  of  Squerryes  Court  being  to-day  the  treasure  house 
of  Wolfe's  literary  remains. 

He  and  his  brother  went  regularly  to  the  Westerham 
School  already  referred  to,  then  kept  by  a  Mr.  Lawrence; 
and  one  can  imagine  the  boys  scampering  with  relief  .to 
the  green  terraces  and  bosky  knolls  of  Squerryes,  there 
to  rehearse  in  mimic  combat  those  famous  battles  of  the 
future,  in  which  all  of  them  were  to  fight  and  two  of 
them  were  to  fall. 


Photograph]  Quebec  House.  [C.  Essenhigh  Corke 

About  1738  Colonel  Wolfe  gave  up  Quebec 
House  and  moved  to  Greenwich,  where  James 
his  brother  had  for  a  schoolfellow  Jack 
Jervis,  afterwards  Lord  St.  Vincent.  Next  year 
war  was  declared  against  the  Spaniards,  and 
Colonel    Wolfe    was    appointed  Adjutant- 
General  to   the   force   which,   under  Lord 
Cathcart,  was  destined  for  the  ill-starred  ex- 
pedition   to   Cartagena.     James    was  just 
thirteen  and  a  half,  but  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  his  country  had  need  of  his  services 
also  on  the  Spanish  main.    He  persuaded  his 
father  to  take  him,  though  Mrs.  Wolfe, 
probably  as  a  last  expedient  to  diveit 
him,  upbraided  him  with  lack  of  love 
for  her.    The  lad's  answer  is  the 
first  of  his  letters  in  the  large 
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collection  at  Squerryes.  It  is  dated  from  the  expedition's 
gathering-camp  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  it  assures  his 
beloved  mother  that  his  affection  for  her  is  "  as  sincere  as 
ever  any  son's  was  to  his  mother."  The  martial  precocity 
of  the  young  James  Wolfe  was,  however,  nipped  in  the 
bud,  for  while  in  camp  he  was  taken  so  ill  that  all  idea  of 
his  accompanying  the  expedition  was  abandoned,  and  he 
was  sent  home  to  his  mother — and  to  school ! 

Colonel  Wolfe  passed  unharmed  through  the  luckless 
enterprise,  was  sent  in  charge  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
to  Cuba,  and  did  not  reach  home  again  until  the  autumn 
of  1742.  In  the  meantime,  affairs  had  progressed  with 
his  son  James.  Two  years'  home  schooling  and  renewed 
health  had  brought  him  nearer  to  the  goal  of  his  ambition. 

Much  of  his  vacation 
time  was  spent  in  visits 
to  his  friends  at  Squer- 
ryes, and  it  was  there,  in 
the  Christmas  holidays 
of  1741-2,  that  his  boyish 
hopes  and  aspirations 
were  finally  gratified. 
He  was  playing  in  the 
garden  with  his  friend 
George  Warde,  when 
a  package  containing  a 
commission  to  his 
father's  regiment  of 
marines  w^as  put  into 
his  hands.  In  after- 
years,  when  England 
was  ringing  with  his 
fame  and  glorious  death, 
the  spot  upon  which  he 
was  standing  at  the 
moment  of  such  signi- 
ficant import  to  himself 
and  to  his  country 
seemed  to  his  old  friends 

  and    companions  of 
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fitting  place  to  raise  a  loving  tribute  to  his  memory.  At 
the  extremity  of  a  high  terrace  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  house,  greyer  from  the  drip  of  the  tall  trees  which 
overhang  it  than  perhaps  its  age  would  warrant,  stands 
a  pedestal  surmounted  by  an  urn.  Around  its  base  are 
inscribed  the  following  lines,  probably  the  composition  of 
his  friend  George  Warde  : — 

Here  first  was  Wolfe  with  martial  ardour  fired, 
Here  first  with  glory's  brightest  flame  inspired  ; 
This  spot  so  sacred  will  for  ever  claim 
A  proud  alliance  with  its  hero's  name. 

Wolfe,  however,  was  not  destined  to  join  the  gallant 
and  ill-used  arm  of  the  Service  which  his  commission 
indicated  :  and  it  was  as  well — a  worse  sailor  never  lived. 
An  exchange  was  effected,  for  in  April,  1742,  when  the 
British  Army  destined  for  foreign  service  was  reviewed 
on  Blackheath  by  George  II.,  James  Wolf,  a  lanky 
stripling  of  fifteen,  was  carrying  the  colours  of  Duroure's 
famous  Twelfth  Regiment  of  Foot  as  it  marched  past. 

That  Wolfe  was  an  extremely  plain  man  has  already 
been  noted.  Who  is  that  sallow-faced  Put  with  the 
carroty  hair  ?  "  asks  one  of  the  shallow  blades  in  "  The 
Virginians  "  in  reference  to  him.  Nature,"  says  Lord 
Stanhope,  "  had  done  but  little  for  him  in  either  come- 
liness or  vigour  ;  he  had  flaming  red  hair,  and,  contrary, 
to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  wore  no  powder  to  conceal  it." 
Even  at  fifteen  he  was  as  precocious  in  physical  develop- 
ment as  he  was  in  mind  and  spirit.  He  grew  ultimately 
to  be  considerably  over  six  feet  in  height ;  his  shoulders 
were  narrow,  his  limbs  long  and  awkward.  A  receding 
forehead  and  chin,  with  a  slightly  turned-up  and  pointed 
nose,  formed  the  obtuse  angle,  or  "  flap  of  an  er^velop^," 
to  which  his  profile  has  so  often  been  likened.  His  com- 
plexion was,  by  his  own  account,  muddy  and  lifeless,  his 
cheek-bones  somewhat  high  and  prominent.  The  por- 
trait of  him,  painted  for  his  mother,  which  hangs  at 
Squerryes,  is  a  full-face  picture,  and  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  his  physiognomy  do  not  therefore  show  in  it.^' 

Nor  do  they  in  the  likeness  of  him,  also  by  an  unknown 
artist,  which  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Clifford  Chaplin, 

*  See  Appendix  :  Portraits  of  Wolfe. 
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of  Melton  Mowbray ;  nor  in  the  Gainsborough,  which 
sold  at  Christie's  some  years  ago  for  285  guineas,  and 
became  the  property  of  the  late  Thomas  Woolner,  R.A. 
Probably  the  most  characteristic  portrait  of  any  authen- 
ticity is  one  of  those  now  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  said  to  be  by  Schaak,  but  possibly  due  to 
Captain  Harvey  Smith,  an  aide-de-camp  of  Wolfe's  in 
his  last  campaign.  It  is  this  we  reproduce  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter ;  and  an  engraving  of  it,  by 
Houston,  hangs  in  the  vestry  of  Westerham  Church. 

And  yet,  with  all  these  physical  imperfections,  there 
must  have  been  something  that  made  Wolfe  look  every 
inch  a  soldier.  His  mouth,  in  spite  of  his  receding  chin, 
looks  a  firm  one.  The  spring  of  the  nose  indicates,  if 
physiognomy  has  a  meaning,  the  quickness  of  thought 
and  tireless  energy  to  which  he  owed  his  success.  His 
blue  eyes  were  bright  and  eager,  and  are  said  to  have  lit 
up  in  moments  of  animation,  and  greatly  to  have  trans- 
formed his  otherwise  homely  face.  His  awkward  figure 
must  also,  in  such  a  rigid  soldier  as  he  was,  have 
acquired  something  of  a  martial  air;  while  his  red 
hair,  it  may  be  recalled,  must  have  usually  been  covered 
under  the  regulation  wig  of  the  period,  albeit  Lord 
Stanhope  seems  to  leave  one  to  infer  otherwise.  And, 
though  the  defects  of  his  appearance  are  beyond  doubt, 
there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  they  ever  placed  him 
at  a  discount.  On  the  contrary,  the  few  contemporary 
impressions  of  his  social  deportment  that  have  come 
down  to  us  make  no  allusion  to  any  physical  imperfec- 
tions. One  would  gather  from  them  that  he  was  as 
pleasing  as  he  was  brave.  His  amiability  and  bright- 
ness, his  soldier's  dress,  his  height  and  upright  carriage, 
no  doubt  did  much  to  obscure  those  details  of  form 
and  feature  which,  taken  by  themselves,  were  certainly 
unprepossessing  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

From  the  parade  ground  at  Blackheath  Wolfe's 
regiment  marched  straight  to  Deptford,  where  they 
embarked  for  Ostend.  Thence  they  made  for  Ghent, 
where  Wolfe  had  in  quarters  with  him  his  old  comrade, 
George  Warde,  of  Squerryes,  now  a  cornet  in  a  regiment 
of  dragoons.    Soon  after  he  was  joined  by  his  brother 
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Edward,  whose  father  had  succeeded  in  getting  him  a 
commission  in  James'  regiment.  Dettingen  (1742),  the 
last  battle  in  which  a  king  of  England  fought  in  person, 
saw  the  brothers'  baptism  of  fire  and  decided  the 
campaign.  James  drearily  spent  the  following  winter 
at  Ostend  ;  but  Edward,  a  less  important  person  in  the 
regiment,  was  able  to  spend  his  Christmas  at  Old 
Burlington  Street,  to  which  the  family  had  then  removed. 
He  returned  to  the  Continent  only  to  die  of  rapid  con- 
sumption, the  hardships  of  campaigning  having  been  too 
much  for  his  frail  constitution.  "  He  lived  and  died," 
writes  James  to  his  parents  in  one  of  the  Squerryes 
letters,  "  as  a  son  of  you  two  should — which,  I  think,  is 
saying  all  I  can." 

Our  next  glimpse  of  the  Westerham  lad  is  at  New- 
castle, where  also  was  his  father  in  the  capacity  of 
General  of  Division.  He  had  returned  from  the 
campaign  against  Prince  Charles  Edward,  and  was  soon 
after  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting  at  Falkirk,  and  at 
CuUoden.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  winter  he 
was  again  in  Flanders,  with  the  combined  Dutch, 
Austrian,  and  English  forces  under  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, the  burly  victor  of  Culloden.  The  French  were 
advancing  on  Maestricht,  then  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe,  and  Wolfe  was  wounded  in  the 
sanguinary  fight  of  Lauffeld,  in  which  the  Duke  vainly 
strove  to  stay  Saxe's  progress.  Beaten,  but  not  disgraced, 
our  army  retired  within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  where 
Wolfe  left  them  to  return  home  and  celebrate  his  twenty- 
first  birthday. 

It  was  on  this  visit  that  our  hero  was  again  wounded, 
this  time  in  the  heart,  the  object  of  his  affection  being  a 
-daughter  of  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  of  Isell,  a  maid  of 
honour  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Mrs.  Wolfe, however, 
would  have  had  him  marry  an  heiress,  and  she  singled 
out  Miss  Kitty  Ann  Hoskins,  of  Croydon,  who  had 
;^30,ooo,  to  say  nothing  of  property  in  land.  Whether 
•due  to  the  maternal  opposition,  or  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  young  lady  herself,  is  not  clear,  but  Wolfe's  love 
for  the  fair  maid  of  honour  (who  eventually  died  un- 
married) resulted  in  nothing  but  disappointment  to  our 
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hero.  In  his  depression  he  might,  perhaps,  have  accepted 
the  Croydon  heiress  had  she  encouraged  him  ;  but  the 
chance,  if  it  ever  existed,  sHpped  away,  for  she  married, 
curiously  enough,  John  Warde,  the  eldest  brother  of  his 
friend  George  the  Dragoon  and  the  collector  of  the 
pictures  at  Squerryes  Court,  and  became  the  mistress  of 
that  attractive  home. 

Again  a  spell  on  the  Continent,  a  visit  to  Ireland,  long 
exiles  in  Scotland,  and  then  four  years  in  garrison  and 
camp  in  the  south  and  west  of  England.  It  was  at  this 
period  he  paid,  in  1757,  his  last  visit  to  Westerham. 
Then  a  part  in  Sir  John  Mordaunt's  miserably-managed 
expedition  against  Rochelle  and  Rochefort,  and  we  hasten 
on  to  the  great  and  crowning  epoch  in  our  hero's  life. 

The  very  existence  of  the  thirteen  commonwealths 
that  then  fringed  the  Atlantic  coast  and  constituted  British 
America  was  threatened  by  the  P'rench  in  Canada  and 
the  savages  in  their  pay.  Pitt's  plan  for  the  campaign 
of  1758  was  to  uphold  the  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy  by 
striking  simultaneous  blows  at  three  separate  points,  the 
most  important  being  the  capture  of  the  great  naval 
station  of  Louisbourg.  As  this  demanded  a  combined 
movement  by  sea  and  land,  Boscawen  was  entrusted  with 
the  fleet,  Amherst  with  the  army,  and  with  him,  as  one 
of  his  three  brigadiers,  went  Wolfe.  Thither,  unfortu- 
nately, we  cannot  follow  him.  So  well  did  Boscawen 
and  Amherst  play  their  part  that  "  the  Dunkirk  of 
America  " — the  stronghold  which  nature  had  made  almost 
impregnable  and  upon  whose  fortifications  upw^ards  of 
a  million  sterling  had  been  spent — was  half  demolished 
So  nobly  had  Wolfe  borne  his  share  in  the  campaign 
that  he  returned  to  England  to  find  himself  known  as 
"the  hero  of  Louisbourg";  but,  so  far,  he  had  only 
given  his  health  to  his  country.  His  life  was  still  to  be 
laid  down.  His  latest  work  was  but  a  preliminary  step  to 
the  capture  of  Quebec  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Canada. 

Wolfe  had  been  to  his  parents,  now  at  Lyttleton  Viha, 
Blackheath,  and  was  again  taking  the  waters  at  Bath  (he 
was  racked  with  both  gravel  and  rheumatism)  when  Pitt 
summoned  him  to  London  to  receive  command  of  w^hat 
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proved  to  be  his  last  expedition.  Wolfe  stipulated  that 
he  should  choose  his  own  staff,  and  among  those  he 
selected  was  his  staunch  friend  George  Warde.  His  old 
companion,  however,  as  a  rising  cavalry  officer,  not 
unnaturally  preferred  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 

In  February,  1759,  Admiral  Saunders,  in  command  of 
the  fleet  that  was  to  operate  with  the  Westerham  lad, 
sailed  out  from  Spithead.  On  board  the  Admiral's  ship, 
the  Neptune,  lay  poor  Wolfe,  with  sickly  frame  and  en- 
feebled constitution,  facing  once  more  at  the  worst  season 
of  the  year  the  terrors  of  the  sea.  In  May  he  landed, 
only  to  receive  the  news  of  his  father's  death.  By  June 
the  whole  fleet  was  safely  anchored  off  the  Isle  of  Orleans, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Nearly  four  miles  up 
the  river  was  Quebec,  then  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  the  world,  and  ere  the  month  had  passed  it  was  brought 
within  range  of  Wolfe's  batteries.  Point  Levi,  just 
opposite  to  it,  having  been  rushed  and  taken. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  to  the  end  of  the  magnificent 
siege.  On  August  20th  it  was  known  that  the  General 
could  not  rise  from  his  bed.  Racked  with  pain  and  tortured 
with  anxiety,  he  lay  weak  and  helpless  in  a  room  of  the 
farmhouse  that  served  for  his  headquarters.  He  was 
unable  to  see,  or  speak  to,  his  officers.  The  days  were 
rapidly  shortening,  and  the  rock-girt  city  would  be 
snatched  irrevocably  from  his  grasp  by  the  iron  grip  of 
the  northern  winter.  By  September,  however,  weak  as 
he  was,  he  was  able  to  move  about  once  more,  and  imme- 
diately he  commenced  the  movement  that  seemed  a  forlorn 
hope,  but  which  was  destined  to  form  one  of  the  most 
glorious  pages  in  British  history.  His  army  was  weaker, 
by  over  a  thousand  men  actually  killed  and  wounded,  than 
when  it  arrived  before  Quebec.  In  addition  there  were  at 
least  five  hundred  in  hospital  and  unfit  for  duty.  Strong 
detachments  had  of  necessity  to  be  left  on  the  Isle  of 
Orleans  and  at  the  camp  at  Point  Levi.  There  remained, 
therefore,  less  than  four  thousand  men  for  the  daring  stroke 
that  was  intended  :  while  upon  the  heights  above  the 
Marquis  de  Montcalm  had  at  least  ten  thousand,  besides 
Indians.  Moreover,  "  there  was  no  part  of  it,"  said 
Montcalm  himself  of  the  frowning  cliff,  that  a  hundred 
men  could  not  defend  against  the  whole  British  army." 
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Wolfe  had  embarked  on  the  Sutherland.  Sitting  in  the 
cabin  with  him  was  his  old  schoolfellow,  Jack  Jervis, 
the  future  admiral,  who  happened  to  be  in  charge  of  a 
sloop  in  the  Quebec  squadron.  It  was  the  eve  of  the 
glorious  13th  of  September,  1759.  Wolfe  had  sent  for 
his  friend  to  say  that  he  did  not  expect  to  survive  the 
morrow's  fight,  and  to  give  into  Jervis'  keeping  a  miniature 
which  he  had  been  wearing  round  his  neck.  It  was  the 
portrait  of  the  Miss  Lowther  already  referred  to  in  the 
quotation  from  Thackeray's  Virginians,"  a  sister  of  Sir 
James  Lowther,  the  first  Lord  Lonsdale.  Wolfe  had 
met  her  at  Bath  before  he  sailed  for  Louisbourg,  and  the 
incident  on  the  Sutherland  lends  sad  interest  to  a  letter 
of  her's,  written  to  Wolfe's  mother  after  the  hero's  dealh, 
now  in  the  collection  at  Squerryes  Court. 

Two  hours  later  the  appointed  signal  gleamed  from 
the  maintop  of  the  Sutherland,  Wolfe  and  his  officers 
went  on  board  the  boats,  already  loaded  with  their  full 
complement  of  the  troops,  and  the  whole  flotilla  began 
stealthily  to  drop  down  stream.  The  General  himself  led 
the  way,  and  at  this  supreme  crisis  of  his  life,  when  the 
slightest  misadventure  meant  failure  and  almost  ruin,  he 
was  reciting  in  solemn  and  half-whispered  tones  to  the 
officers  about  him  Gray's  Elegy,  then  lately  published  : — 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth,  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour  : 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  would  sooner  have  written 
that  poem  than  take  Quebec."  "  No  one  was  there," 
says  the  American  historian  Parkman,  "to  tell  him  that 
the  hero  is  greater  than  the  poet." 

As  the  boats  rounded  the  point  and  drew  in  towards 
the  beach  of  the  Anse  du  Foulon,  no  sign  of  life  came 
from  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  here  about  two  hundred  feet 
high.  Up  its  zig-zag  path  went  Howe  and  his  volunteers, 
dragging  themselves  along  by  the  help  of  the  bushes. 
The  earliest  sign  of  dawn  was  just  streaking  the  ditrkness 
when  they  saw  the  cluster  of  French  tents  before  them. 
At  the  first  crack  of  a  musket,  Wolfe  and  the  rest  of  his 
men  threw  themselves  on  the  precipice,  scaling  it  as  they 
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best  could.  In  half  an  hour  the  last  battalion  of  Wolfe's 
men  were  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  in  their  front 
lay  Quebec. 

The  French  bullets  rained  with  increasing  thickness 
upon  the  British  lines.  Wolfe  himself  was  shot  through 
the  wrist,  but,  binding  the  wound  rapidly  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, he  hastened  along  the  ranks,  exhorting  his  men 
to  reserve  their  fire.  A  little  later  a  bullet  struck  him  in 
the  groin,  inflicting  a  wound  that  would  of  itself,  in  all 
probability,  have  proved  fatal.  He  paid  no  heed  to  it, 
however,  and  pressed  on  at  the  head  of  his  men.  How 
long  his  indomitable  will  would  have  thus  sustained  him 
was  not  put  to  the  test,  for  almost  immediately  another 
ball  passed  through  his  lungs.  He  staggered  forward 
a  few  paces,  struggling  to  keep  his  feet.  Lieutenant 
Brown,  of  the  Grenadiers,  was  close  at  hand.  Support 
me,"  gasped  Wolfe,  "lest  my  gallant  fellows  should  see 
me  fall."  He  shook  his  head  at  the  mention  of  a  sur- 
geon. "  It  is  needless,"  he  whispered  ;  "  it  is  all  over 
with  me,"  and  immediately  sank  into  a  sort  of  stupor. 
"  They  run  ;  see  how  they  run ! "  cried  one  of  the 
attendants.  "  Who  run  ?  "  murmured  Wolfe,  waking  as 
if  out  of  sleep.  "  The  enemy,  sir  ;  egad,  they  give  way 
everywhere  !  "  "  Go,  one  of  you,  my  lads,"  returned  the 
dying  man,  "  with  all  speed  to  Colonel  Burton,  and  tell 
him  to  march  Webb's  regiment  down  to  the  St.  Charles 
river  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives  to  the 
bridge."  Then,  turning  on  his  side,  he  murmured,  "  God 
be  praised,  I  now  die  in  peace"  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes, 
without  apparent  struggle  or  pain,  the  gallant  soul  had  left 
the  sickly  and  stricken  frame.  In  the  pocket  of  the  coat 
in  which  he  fell  was  found  a  sheet  of  paper  containing 
the  lines — from  Pope's  version  of  Sarpedon's  speech  to 
Glaucus  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Iliad — which  head  this 
chapter.  Whether  the  variations  from  the  original  are 
due  to  the  accident  of  Wolfe  having  transcribed  the  lines 
from  memory,  or  to  his  having  altered  them  to  suit 
his  ow^n  mood,  must  be  uncertain  ;  but  never  surely  has 
a  memorable  passage  been  illustrated  in  a  fashion  so 
striking  and  so  glorious.  In  the  "  Annual  Register  "  is 
recorded  the  curious  fact  that  "  Thomas  Wilkins,  M.D., 
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Galway,  died,  aged  one  hundred  and  two  years,  in 
February,  1814.    General  Wolfe  died  in  his  arms." 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  gallant  Montcalm  rode  furiously 
from  point  to  point  making  strenuous  efforts  to  rally  his 
flying  soldiers.  As  he  neared  the  city  a  shot  passed 
through  his  body.  He  kept  his  seat,  however,  and, 
supported  by  two  soldiers,  passed  amid  the  thick  of  the 
hurrying  throng  through  the  St.  Louis  gate.  How 
long  have  I  to  live  ?  "  he  asked  the  surgeons  a  little  later, 
when  they  pronounced  the  wound  mortal.  Twelve 
hours,"  was  the  reply.  "  So  much  the  better,"  said  the 
stricken  general ;  "  I  shall  not  live  to  see  Quebec  taken." 
He  died  just  before  the  dawn  following  his  defeat,  and  in 
the  evening  was  buried  in-  the  chapel  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent.  A  bursting  shell  had  made  a  cavity  in  the 
floor  ;  and  into  this  grave,  a  rude  box  for  his  coffin,  the 
remains  of  the  gallant  Montcalm  were  dropped,  amid  the 
tears  of  a  few  nuns  and  a  handful  of  desponding  soldiers. 

On  the  1 6th  of  November  the  Royal  William,  with  all 
that  was  mortal  of  the  conqueror  of  Quebec,  cast  anchor 
at  Spithead,  and  thence  Wolfe's  remains  were  carried  to 
Greenwich,  where  they  were  placed  beside  his  father's  in 
the  family  vault  of  the  parish  church.  The  national 
memorial  to  Wolfe  in  Westminster  Abbey  w^as  not 
unveiled  till  1773.  Ten  years  before  that  a  lofty  column 
had  been  erected  to  his  memory  by  Lord  Temple  at 
Stowe.  Besides  the  cenotaph  at  Squerryes,  there  is  the 
tablet  over  the  door  of  Westerham  Church,  placed  there 
by  Wolfe's  old  friends  and  neighbours  soon  after  his 
death.  An  obelisk  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  erected 
in  1849  by  the  British  army  in  Canada,  marks  the  spot 
upon  which  tradition  says  he  fell ;  but  of  all  such  tributes 
perhaps  the  most  pathetic  is  the  stately  column  on  the 
heights  of  Quebec,  inscribed  simply,  on  the  north  side, 

Montcalm,"  on  the  south,  Wolfe."  There  the  gallant 
foes  fought  together  and  died  together ;  there  they  won 
imperishable  renown,  and  are  worthily  commemorated 
together.  They  fought  a  fight  which,  though  numerically 
insignificant,  must  ever  from  its  results  be  counted  one  of  the 
greatest  battles  in  the  world's  history.  Victory  was  with 
the  Westerham  lad,  the  fruits  of  it  are  still  his  country's. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Squerryes  Court. 

A  pretty,  finely-ivooded,  well-water' d  seate, 
the  stables  good,  the  house  old  but  convenient. 

—Evelyn  (1658), 

SCATTERED  about  the  favoured  county  of  Kent 
^  there  is  many  a  stately  home,  girt  about  with  the 
fairest  of  typicai  scenery,  stored  with  rare  treasures  of 
art,  rich  with  historic  associations.  List  them,  and — if 
comparison  be  possible — compare  them ;  and  surely 
there  will  be  few  which  will  surpass  Squerryes  Court  for 
the  natural  beauty  of  its  setting,  the  interest  of  its 
possessions  and  its  past.  Varied  is  the  landscape  around 
it — wooded  hill  and  pastured  combe,  wind-swept 
common,  sheltered  hopland,  field-path  walks  through 
meadow  and  forest.  The  unpretentious  red-brick 
mansion  overlooks  the  quiet  hamlet  and  long  perspec- 
tives of  ridge  and  dale.  In  its  quiet  woods  the  squirrel 
multiplies  apace  ;  quietly  from  its  source  within  these 
grounds  steals  a  silvery  streamlet,  hesitatingly  starting 
for  its  journey  of  twenty  miles  to  the  Thames.  Soon  it 
will  acquire  width  and  depth,  so  that  it  may  continue  to 
sustain  the  reputation  it  had  in  Spenser's  day,  for  it  is  his 

Still  Darenth,  in  whose  waters  clear 
Ten  thousand  fishes  play. 

Hereafter  we  refer  in  detail  to  the  Squeries,  the 
Crowmers,  the  Beresfords  of  Derbyshire,  and  other 
ancient  families  that  occupied  the  earlier  Squerryes 
Court ;  to  the  visit  to  the  present  mansion  of  at  least  one 
monarch,  William  III.  ;  to  the  association  with  it  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  of  the  present  owners, 
the  Wardes,  worthily  represented   to-day   by  Lieut.- 
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Colonel  Charles  Arthur  Madan  Warde,  D.L.,  J. P.,  late 
of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery.  A  sturdy  race  of  citizens, 
sailors,  soldiers,  and  good  sportsmen  ever,  the  Wardes 
have  rendered  yeoman  service  to  their  country.  Some- 
one asked  James  I.  to  make  him  a  gentleman.  "  Na,  na, 
I  canna  !  "  said  the  Stuart ;  I  could  mak  thee  a  lord, 
but  none  but  God  Almighty  can  mak  a  gentleman." 
The  Wardes  have  remained  commoners  and  gentlemen. 
They  would  have  conferred  distinction  upon  a  title  ;  as 
little  would  a  title  have  distinguished  them  as  it  would  a 
profound  aristocrat  like  Horace  Walpole. 

The  earliest  records  of  their  home  at  Squerryes  Court 
show  that  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Henry  III.  it  was 
the  seat  of  the  family  of  de  Squerie,  or  de  Squirie,  who 
took  the>ir  name  from  the  estate.  Whence  that  got  its 
title  is  matter  for  conjecture  ;  most  probably,  however, 
the  inspirers  were  the  numerous  squirrels  which  made 
their  home,  as  they  do  still,  in  the  woods  behind  the 
mansion.  As  herons  and  heronry  are  associated,  so 
squirrels  may  have  suggested  ^'  squirrelly "  and,  as  a 
natural  contraction,  "  squirry  "  and  its  later  forms.  A 
squirrel  browsing  on  a  hazel  nut  was  the  device  of  the 
de  Squeries  ;  and  once  it  was  to  be  seen  depicted  in  very 
ancient  glass,  which  has  now  disappeared,  in  Westerham 
Church. 

The  Thomas  Squerie  who  died  in  Henry  VI. 's  reign 
held  several  manors,  including  West  Wickham  and  a 
fair  stretch  of  land  near  Hayes  Common ;  John,  his  son 
and  heir,  died  in  1463,  without  issue,  leaving  two  sisters 
co-heiresses.  Margaret,  the  elder  of  these,  is  the  lady  of 
interest  to  us,  for  to  her  was  assigned  the  manor  of 
Squerryes.  She  married  Sir  William  Cromer,  of  Tunstal, 
Kent,  who  was  a  draper  in  London,  and  Lord  Mayor  of 
that  city  in  1413  and  1423.  He  built  a  chapel  in  St. 
Martin  Orgar,  one  of  the  thirty-five  London  churches 
which  were  not  rebuilt  after  the  Great  Fire.  A  modern 
tower,  with  projecting  clock,  conspicuous  as  one  descends 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  still  marks  its  ancient  site.  There 
Sir  William  was  buried  in  1433  ;  and  his  widow,  who 
meanwhile  had  taken,  as  her  second  husband,  Lord 
Poynings,  was  laid  near  him  sixteen  years  later.    Her  son, 
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Sir  William  Cromer,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  Fiennes,  first  Lord  Say  and  Seale,  and  both 
Elizabeth's  husband  and  her  father  fell  victims  to  Jack 
Cade,  and  were  beheaded  on  the  same  day  in  1450,  at 
the  Standard"  in  Cheapside,  and  their  heads  fixed  on 
London  Bridge.  That  same  year  Cade  was  slain  near 
Lewes,  with  poetic  justice,  by  Alexander  Iden,  of  West- 
well,  who  was  the  second  husband  of  Elizabeth. 

William  Cromer,  the  descendant  of  Jack  Cade's  victim, 
possessed  Squerryes,  according  to  Hasted,  early  in 
Henry  VH.'s  reign  ;  and  from  him  it  passed  to  King 
Hal's  "  bow-bender,"  Sir  Thomas  Cawarden,  who  sub- 
sequently sold  it  to  the  Beresfords.  Michael  Beresford, 
the  purchaser,  bequeathed,  by  will  dated  1607,  £\  to 
the  poor  of  Westerham.  To  Dorothie,  his  most  beloved 
wife  (she  was  his  third!),  he  left  part  of  his  house  at 
"  Squirries" — namely,  the  little  parlour  on  the  north  side 
of  the  hall,  the  buttery,  the  cellars  under  it,  the  '*kitchin" 
and  the  bowlting  house "  (bakehouse),  the  wainscot 
chamber,  the  chamber  over  the  kitchen,  the  "  dornix 
chamber  "  (that  with  hangings  of  coarse  damask),  and 
the  two  chambers  and  garret  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house.  But  she  was  not  to  meddle  at  all  with  the 
building  or  garret  or  cellar  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house,  but  ''to  suffer  my  son  George  to  have  the  same." 
She  was  to  have  the  liitle  room  at  the  stairfoot,  and  the 
lodging  over  it,  and  the  new-built  house  for  her  poultry, 
and  one  of  the  hogstyes,  and  the  new  stable  and  loft  over 
all,  with  free  ingress,  egress  and  regress  for  herself,  her 
children,  and  .servants,  so  long  as  she  continued  sole  and 
unmarried.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  Michael 
was"  a  man  of  detail,  and  gives  some  idea  of  the  house 
of  Squerryes  which  preceded  the  present  one. 

The  will  of  the  thoughtful  Michael's  second  wife,  Anne, 
widow  of  Randall  Camme,  citizen  and  salter  of  London, 
is  dated  1597,  and  has,  among  other  curious  bequests, 
one  which  gives  some  interesting  details  of  the  dress  of 
a  lady  of  quality  as  she  appeared  at  Westerham  in  that 
period.     Anne  leaves  to  her  daughter  Elizabeth  these 

*  A  shaft  of  stone  which  stood  a  short  distance  eastward  of 
Wood  Street. 
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parcels  of  her  apparel : — One  gown  of  wrought  velvet, 
one  kirtle  of  the  same,  a  gown  of  damask,  two  kirtles  of 
velvet,  a  kirtle  of  wrought  velvet  and  one  of  (?)  tvifet  taffeta, 
a  petticoat  of  damask,  a  petticoat  of  crimson  Callymancho, 
and  one  of  changeable  taffeta,  and  all  linen  appertaining 
to  her  proper  wearing,  a  cloth  gown  with  two  yards  of 
velvet,  a  turkey  grograyne  gown  with  two  yards  of 
velvet,  a  mourning  gown  of  cloth,  a  petticoat  of  silk 
grograne  with  six  welts  of  velvet,  a  petticoat  of  cloth 
with  far  of  lysle  grograne.  One  can  imagine  the  fair 
Elizabeth  subsequently  flaunting  her  bequests  with 
considerable  effect  in  Westerham  Church. 

George,  who  got  the  residue  of  the  property  after  his 
mother  and  others  were  provided  for,  married  Elizabeth 
Camme,  the  daughter  of  his  stepmother,  and  was  buried 
at  Westerham  in  1613.  He  had  five  sons  and  three 
daughters,  of  whom  Michael  Beresford,  the  eldest, 
inherited  Squerryes.  He  sold  it  to  George  Strood 
(afterwards  knighted),  one  of  the  examiners  in  Chancery, 
a  steady  Loyalist,  who  compounded  for  his  estates  with 
the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  for  £2fii/\.. 

In  1650,  we  find  Thomas  Lambert,  or  Lambard,  as  he 
is  otherwise  called — Hasted  calls  him  the  Parliamentary 
General — owning  Squerryes,  but  in  1654  he  sold  it  to 
William  Leech,  who  was  subsequently  knighted  at  Sir 
Thomas  Alleyn's  house.  "  I  went  to  London  to  speak 
with  Sir  John  Evelyn,  my  kinsman  " — says  Evelyn,  in 
his  "  Diary  " — "  about  ye  purchase  of  an  estate  of  Mr. 
Lambard's  at  Westerham,  which  afterwards  Sir  John 
himself  bought  for  his  son-in-law  Leech."  Evelyn 
visited  him  there  in  1658,  and  he  writes  that  he  "went 
to  Squirries  to  visit  my  cousin  Leech,  daughter  to  Sir 
John.  A  pretty,  finely-w^ooded,  well-water'd  seate,"  he 
continues,  in  the  words  which  head  this  chapter. 

Sir  William  Leech,  who  was  High  Sheriff  of  Kent  in 
1667,  bequeathed  Squerryes  to  his  son  John,  who  three 
years  later  sold  it  to  Sir  Nicholas  Crisp,  of  Hammer- 
smith, son  of  the  first  baronet.  There  is  little  doubt, 
from  the  evidence  of  an  old  plan  of  Squerryes  drawn  by 
Arthur  Hews,  and  dated  1686,  that  Sir  Nicholas  was  the 
builder  of  the  present  house. 
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Sir  Nicholas  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  John,  who 
in  1700  sold  the  estate  to  Edward,  the  first  Earl  of  Jersey, 
Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Household  to  William  III.  It 
may  have  been  due  to  his  office  that  the  King  honoured 
him  at  Squerryes  with  a  visit,  and  it  may  also  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  "  Kentish  Petition,"  sent  up  by 
the  Grand  Jury  in  this  year,  expressive  of  confidence  in 
the  King's  conduct.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne 
the  Earl  was  appointed  Lord  Chamberlain.  He  died  in 
171 1,  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  was  to  have  been 
nanied  Privy  Seal,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

His  son  William,  one  of  the  Members  for  Kent  in 
1705,  succeeded,  resided  principally  at  Squerryes,  and 
purchased  Gasum  Farm  to  add  to  the  estate.  He  died 
in  1 72 1,  and  was  buried  at  Westerham.  Strangely 
enough,  though,  there  is  no  monument  to  him — not  even 
a  stone  to  mark  the  place  of  his  interment ! 

His  son  William,  the  third  Earl,  sold  the  estate  in  1731 
to  John  Warde,  Esq.,  and  henceforward  that  family  were 
to  remain  its  possessors.  Streatfeild  quaintly  remarks 
that  Squerryes  had  been  like  some  horse  which  is  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  casting  its  rider,  but  the  Wardes 
have  kept  their  seat  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 
John  Warde,  the  first  owner,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John 
Warde,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1719,  who  was  a 
nephew  of  Sir  Patience  Warde,  Lord  Mayor  in  1681,  and 
M.P.  for  London  in  1688.  Portraits  of  both  these  worthy 
knights  adorn  the  entrance  hall  at  Squerryes,  and  a  large 
mirror,  now  fixed  in  the  present  owner's  study,  was  made 
for  Sir  John,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  armorial  bearings 
of  its  apex.  They  are  those  of  Sir  John  impaling  the 
coat  of  Sir  William  Bucknall,  whose  daughter  was  Sir 
John's  wife. 

When  John  W^arde  purchased  Squerryes  he  had  been 
a  widower  for  four  years.  His  wife.  Miss  Frances  Bristow 
of  Mitcheldever,  had  died  in  1727,  after  eight  years  of 
wedded  life.  Yet  there  are  many  memorials  of  her 
throughout  Squerryes.  Her  portrait,  by  Dahl,  is  here, 
together  with  portraits  of  her  two  noble  sisters — the 
beautiful  Countess  of  Buckinghamshire  (also  by  Dahl), 
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and  the  even  more  fascinating  Countess  of  Effingham  (by 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller),  and  here  also  are  portraits  (both  by 
Van  dev  Vaart)  of  their  brother  Robert  Bristow  and  his 
wife  Sarah,  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Warde. 

Much  of  the  china  to  be  seen  in  the  house  bears  the 
arms  of  Bristow,  impaled  witli  those  of  John  Warde, 
suggesting  that  it  w^as  made  during  his  wife's  lifetime 
(perhaps  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  in  1719)  before  he 
purchased  Squerryes.  The  tapestry  seen  upon  the  backs 
and  seats  of  several  chairs,  and  hanging  on  the  walls  of 
one  bedroom,  bears  the  same  arms  woven  into  its  texture. 
Thus  the  china  and  tapestry  have  been  in  the  house  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half.  Much  of  the  furniture,  in  the 
style  named  after  Queen  Anne,  has  also  been  here  for  the 
same  long  period. 

John  Warde,  eldest  son  of  the  purchaser  of  Squerryes, 
collected  the  majority  of  the  pictures  now  in  the  house. 
He  was  but  ten  years  old  when  his  father  bought 
Squerryes. 

His  youngest  brother,  George,  was  only  six  years  of 
age  when  Squerryes  became  their  father's  country  resi- 
dence. At  that  time  there  was  in  Westerham  a  little 
boy  who,  as  already  narrated,  subsequently  achieved 
deathless  renown.  Young  James  Wolfe  was  then  but 
four  years  old.  Consequently  George  Warde  and  the 
future  General  Wolfe  grew  up  together.  They  were 
attached  playmates  in  youth  and  firm  friends  in  later  life. 
One  day,  early  in  November,  1741,  the  two  lads  were 
together  in  the  garden  at  Squerryes  when  an  ensign's 
commission  arrived  for  young  Wolfe.  He  was  then  only 
fourteen  years  old.  The  monumental  urn  in  the  garden^ 
referred  to  in  the  previous  chapter,  still  marks  the  spot 
associated  with  this  fateful  event.  When  General  Wolfe 
sailed  from  England,  for  the  last  time,  in  1758,  he  wrote 
from  Portsmouth  to  his  old  playfellow,  then  a  major  in 
the  army  and  stationed  at  Windsor,  in  -these  terms: — 
^'  Dear  Major, — If  my  father  shou'd  die  in  my  absence,  I 
desire  that  you  and  Carleton  will  let  my  Mother  know 
that  jointly  with  her  you  are  empowered  to  transact  my 
business,  as  the  enclosed  general  letter  of  attorney  sets 
forth;  and  if  you  will  assist  her  with  your  good  Council 
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I  shall  think  of  it  with  more  satisfaction,  and  acknowledge 
it  with  more  gratitude,  than  anything  done  to  myself." 

This  letter,  with  the  power  of  attorney  and  hundreds 
of  communications  written  by  General  Wolfe  to  his 
parents,  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  library  at  Squerryes 
Court.  The  commissions  in  the  army  granted  to  General 
Wolfe  and  to  his  father  are  also  in  the  library.  Some 
bear  the  sign-manual  of  Queen  Anne,  some  those  of  the 
Georges,  and  the  counter-signatures  of  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  others. 
Another  interesting  document  which  has  been  preserved 
is  the  pardon  granted  in  1667  by  Charles  II.  to  Sir 
Patience  Warde  for  sharing  in  the  Great  Rebellion. 

John  Warde,  famous  as  the  "Father  of  Fox-Hunting," 
was  the  son  of  the  collector  of  the  Squerryes  pictures. 
He  married  the  Hon.  Susan  A.  Grimston ;  one  of  his 
brothers  —  another  General  George  Warde — married 
Charlotte  Madan,  niece  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis ;  and 
a  sister,  Katherine,  married  Sir  Nathaniel  Dukinfield. 
Few  men  have  been  better  known  in  the  world  of  sport 
than  John  Warde.  Perhaps  he  inherited  his  riding  from 
his  uncle,  the  dashing  General  George  (Wolfe's  friend), 
who  used  to  lead  his  dragoons  across  country,  over 
hedges  and  ditches,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  civilians. 
John  Warde  must  have  hunted  tjie  Westerham  district 
before  he  was  twenty-four.  Then  for  a  year  or  tw^o  he 
carried  the  horn  about  Yattendon  in  Berkshire  ;  for  some 
eighteen  years  he  kept  hounds  in  Oxfordshire  and  War- 
wickshire ;  he  had  the  Pytchley  for  eleven  years,  the 
New  Forest  for  five  years,  and  the  Craven  for  another 
eleven.  Thus,  for  well  over  half  a  century,  at  least,  he 
was  Master  of  Hounds.  What  care  he  lavished  on  his 
kennel,  and  what  success  he  achieved  as  a  breeder,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  price  for  which  he  sold  his  pack  to 
Mr.  Horlock — a  sum  (2,000  guineas)  which  had  never  at 
that  time  been  equalled,  much  less  surpassed.  Writing  of 
Mr. Warde  in  1824,  "  Nimrod"  (Mr.  C.  J.  Apperley)— after 
referring  to  his  impressive  appearance,  his  high  character 
as  a  sportsman,  his  knowledge  of  hounds,  and  his  wit — 
says,  as  evidencing  his  fine  health  and  vigour,  that 
"  being  president  of  his  club   a  short  time  ago,  and 
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having,  to  use  the  words  of  my  informant,  '  screwed  up 
his  party  almost  to  the  top  hole,'  he  pulled  a  fox's  head 
out  of  his  pocket  and  drank  a  bumper  to  fox-hunting. 
I  know  not  what  weight  Mr.  Warde  now  rides,"  con- 
tinues Ninrod,"  "  but  I  do  not  wonder  at  his  telling 
a  gentleman  who  was  out  with  him  that  it  would  be  the 
best  recipe  for  his  hot  horse.  He  reminded  me  of  a 
celebrated  character  among  the  Welter  weights  in  the 


shows  him  with  but  one,  and  he  is  supposed  to  be 
soliloquising:  "  My  Beauty  hath  departed,  but  my  Glory 
remains." 

Through  Admiral  Charles  Warde,  a  son  of  the  second 
General  George,  Squerryes  descended  to  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Admiral— George,  who  married  Lady  Harriet 
North  and  died  in  1877 — ^^en  to  the  third  son,  its 
present  owner,  whose  second  brother  had  died  in  1857. 

Of  the  many  and  invaluable  pictures  at  Squerryes 
Court  we  cannot  pretend  to  give  even  the  barest  oj 
catalogues.  Here,  in  addition  to  those  already  inci- 
dentally referred  to,  are  Vandyke  s  "  St.  Sebastian  "  and 
a  "  Study  of  a  Head  "  ;  Remhrmidfs  "  Head  of  Socrates  " 
(given  by  Wolfe's  friend.  General  George  Warde,  to  his 
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Forest,  who,  on  being 
asked  what  he  weighed, 
replied  that  he  was  '  two- 
and-twenty  stone  on  the 
weighbridge  ' — as  much 
as  to  say,  '  No  scales 
will  hold  me  !  '  "  The 
mighty  hunter  died  in 
1838,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-six,  at  his  house  in 
Charles  Street,  Berkeley 
Square.  One  of  the 
portraits  of  him  at 
Squerryes  Court,  that  by 
James  Green,  is  in  the 
dining-room.  His 
favourite  hounds  were 
two  —  "  Glory  "  and 
"Beauty";  the  picture 
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brother  John),  and  "  Head  of  Christ";  T^w'm' "  Man 
with  Wineglass"  ;  a  sketch  by  Raphael;  Watteaus  "  Boy 
blowing  Bubbles  "  ;  Aug.  Kattfnians  "  Lady  Dukinfield  " 
[nee  Warde)  ;  Bomney's  "  Mrs.  Gregory,"  mother  of 
Admiral  Warde's  wife;  Opies  Charlotte  "  (nee  Madan), 
wife  of  the  second  General  George  Warde ;  a  small 
sketch  by  Gainsborough  ;  three  paintings  by  Salvator  Bosa  ; 
two  landscapes  by  Bnysdael ;  Paolo  Veronese's  "  Christ  witli 
the  Woman  of  Samaria  at  the  Well";  two  pictures  by 
Cuyp,  and  several  by  John  Wotton.  Here  also  are  paintings 
by  Poussin,  Gnido  Beni,  Frank  Hals,  Cosway,  Horremans, 
Hondekoeter,  Giordano,  Bergheni,  Barraud,  Hemskerk,  Breughel, 
Bassano,  Ziiccharelli,  and  many  another.  Benjamin  West 
contributes  three  of  the  collection — two  portraits  of 
George  Warde  (Wolfe's  friend),  and  a  posthumous 
portrait  of  Wolfe  himself  as  a  lad.  West  was  staying 
at  Squerryes,  and  it  is  said  that  he  more  than  once 
altered  this  last  picture.  Finally  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  it  as  it  stands,  as  it  bade  fair  to  grow  impossibly 
unlike  the  central  figure  in  his  large  canvas,  now  at 
Hampton  Court,  of  the  "Death  of  General  Wolfe."  On 
the  back  of  the  Squerryes  picture  is  pasted  West's  receipt 
for  £2g  8s.,  the  amount  paid  to  him  for  it  and  his 
companion  portrait  of  George  Warde  as  a  boy  ! 

In  the  Park,  upon  very  high  ground  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Mansion,  there  is  an  ancient 
British  Oppidmn,  an  earthwork  of  oval  form,  which  has 
often  been  called  a  Roman  Camp.  It  occupies  about  ii 
acres  of  ground.  The  inner  earthwork  is  about  20  feet 
high  on  the  N.E.,  and  12  feet  on  the  N.W.,  but  nearly 
effaced  towards  the  south.  The  inner  ditch  is  about  15 
feet  wide.  A  plan  of  the  ancient  earthwork  is  given  in 
Archaeologia  Cantiana,  Vol.  XVI. 
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Westerham  Church. 

Ah  !  towering  pines  and  stately  Kentish  spire, 

Ye  have  one  tale  to  tell  I 
Lost  is  that  camp  !  hut  let  its  fragrant  story 

Blend  ivith  the  breath  that  thrills 
With  hop -vines'  incense  all  the  pensive  glory 

That  fills  the  Kentish  hills. — Bret  Harte. 

Vt/ESTERHAM  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  stands 
at  the  east  end  of  the  village,  "  on  a  site  which  for 
beauty  can  hardly  be  surpassed,"  wrote  the  late  Mr. 
Leveson  Gower.  No  church,  as  already  noted,  is 
mentioned  in  "  Domesday  "  ;  and  no  part  of  the  present 
building  is  older  than  the  reign  of  Henry  HI. 

The  Early-English  Church  probably  consisted  of  a 
nave,  chancel  and  west  tower.  Of  these  there  are  now 
remaining  the  quoins  of  the  south-east  and  north-east 
angles  of  the  chancel,  and  the  outer  and  inner  jambs  of  a 
triple  lancet  east  window,  and  portions  of  an  arch  high  up 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  probably  those  of  a 
window  ;  the  tower  walls  and  archway,  and  the  inner 
jambs,  and  one  head  and  sill  of  four  belfry  lancet  windows, 
and  on  the  eastern  face  the  dripstone  of  the  original  nave 
roof.  The  tower  in  the  first  instance  was  apparently 
loftier,  both  walls  and  spire.  Its  present  lack  of  height 
undoubtedly  detracts  somewhat  from  its  effectiveness. 

The  first  additions  appear  to  have  been  the  north  and 
south  chancel  aisles  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  period 
of  the  Decorated  style  of  architecture  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  general  scheme  of  alteration  and  enlarge- 
ment took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  Perpendicular  style  prevailed.    The  north  and 
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south  aisles  were  added,  or,  if  they  before  existed,  were 
rebuilt  and  thrown  open  to  the  north  and  south  chancel 
aisles,  the  south  aisle  being  some  years  earlier  than  the 
north.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  the  same  date  and  con- 
struction as  that  of  the  south  aisle.  In  the  north  wall  of 
the  north  chancel  aisle  is  a  small  priest's  door,  now 
blocked  up,  of  the  same  date  as  the  aisle.  The  south 
porch  has  been  rebuilt,  but  apparently  much  of  the  old 
timbering  has  been  used. 

The  roof  was  ceiled  over  early  in  this  century,  but 
during  the  'restorations'  of  1882-3  the  plaster  was 
removed,  and  the  oak  work,  now  a  striking  feature  of  the 
church,  opened  to  view.  There  had  been  previous  altera- 
tions in  1854,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Teulon,  the 
architect,  who  abolished  the  high-backed  pews.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  the  then  pulpit,  a  fine  old  "  three- 
decker,"  went,  alas !  no  one  knows  whither  (except, 
perhaps,  the  contractor).  For  the  1882-3  restorations 
Thomas  Edward  Champion  Streatfeild  was  the  architect. 
It  was  then,  as  already  stated,  that  the  roof  was  un- 
covered and  renewed ;  the  handsome  east  window  was 
put  in  to  commemorate  the  architect ;  and  the  mosaic 
reredos  was  added  by  Lady  Harriet  Warde  and  other 
members  of  the  family  in  memory  of  Col.  George  Warde. 
This  latest  restoration  cost  ^"6,000,  and  the  church  was, 
in  1883,  re-opened  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Since  then  the  only  further  change  has  been  the  addition 
of  a  second  vestry. 

The  organ — a  fine  instrument  by  Lewis,  enclosed  in 
a  handsome  oak  case — was  erected  in  1 871,  at  a  cost  of 
;^8oo,  by  the  above-mentioned  Col.  George  Warde,  m 
memory  of  his  father,  Admiral  Warde. 

There  are  some  interestino-  records  of  the  Church's 
history  in  the  Churchwarden's  Books  and  elsewhere.  In 
1637  there  is  a  grant  to  George  Strode,  of  Squerryes,  and 
his  heirs,  of  a  burying-place  in  the  north  aisle ;  and  twenty 
years  later  William  Leech,  another  owner  of  that  mansion, 
is  granted  a  seat  in  the  church.  In  1663  one  Sumpter 
was  paid  i/.  105.  for  mending  all  the  glass  windows,  except 
those  in  Sir  Marmaduke  Gresham's  "Chansell."  It  is  on 
record  that  at  Croydon  a  man  was  employed  at  25.  a  day 
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to  break  the  church  windows;  possibly  something  similar 
had  been  happening  at  Westerham  during  the  Common- 
wealth, and  had  thus  provided  glazier's  work  for  Sumpter. 
In  1667  there  appears  among  other  items  one  "for  making 
Church  Dyall,  iL  145.,"  and  in  this  connection  it  may 
be  noted  that  there  is  a  dial  (that  is,  a  sun-dial)  in  the 
churchyard  at  Oxted,  and  there  was  formerly  one  at 
Limpsfield.  In  1712  John  Corbet  was  paid  16/.  75.  for 
writing  y^  Commandments  and  upon  the  altar-piece  as 
per  his  Bill."  1723  saw  great  expenditure  on  the  bell 
and  clapper,  for  which  24/.  was  paid.  The  carriage  of 
the  bell  cost  3/.,  and  an  apparently  disproportionate  item 
was  1 05.  "  paid  for  beer  to  the  men  that  helped  up  the 
bell."  The  present  church  bells,  eight  in  number,  were 
all  recast  in  or  about  1838,  and  in  1892  they  were  rehung, 
the  tenor  bell  (which  weighs  about  23  cwt.)  recast,  and 
the  framework  and  fittings  renewed,  as  a  gift  by  Mary 
Selina  Griffith,  a  sister  of  Col.  Warde. 

One  of  the  first  officials  who  appear  in  the  Church- 
wardens' Accounts  is  the  Dogwhipper  at  the  Church 
Door,"  and  under  the  same  name  he  figures  as  late  as 
1724.  Apparently  45.  per  annum  was  the  pay  for  the 
onerous  work  of  keeping  the  dogs  out  of  church;  keeping 
the  boys  in  order  was  a  more  exacting  task,  for  in  the  last- 
mentioned  year  one  Swaysland  draws  165.  for  that  duty. 
The  church  bells  were  rung  upon  all  great  occasions, 
frequently  to  the  accompaniment  of  bonfires  and  much 
consumption  of  gunpowder  and  beer.  Merrily  rang  the 
Westerham  ringers  when  James  II. was  proclaimed  King; 
when  the  rebellious  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  taken ;  when 
the  Battle  of  Blenheim  was  won ;  when  Stanhope  defeated 
the  Spaniards  in  1710;  when  the  famous  Peace  of  Utrecht 
was  signed,  and  on  many  another  important  day.  They 
clanged  excitedly  on  May  30th,  1701,  when  William  III. 
came  to  Squerryes  to  visit  its  then  owner,  the  first  Earl 
of  Jersey ;  but  perhaps  they  pealed  most  joyously  on  the 
night  of  March  2nd,  1898,  when  a  son  and  heir  w^as  born 
at  Squerryes  Court.  A  similar  event  had  not  happened 
since  January  23rd,  1753,  when  the  famous  "  Father  of 
Fox-Hunting"  was  born  at  the  Court;  and  a  male  child 
had  not  been  born  there  for  132  years.     ''Licet  esse 
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Beatis,''  one  may  wish  the  new-comer,  in  the  words  of  the 
Warde  motto  and  of  Horace. 

One  more  reference  to  these  old  accounts  is  all  we  can 
indulge  in.  It  dates  from  1623,  and  would  seem  to  show 
that  vagrom  men  fared  badly  in  Westerham  in  those 
days.  "Any  inhabitant  intertayning  any  such  forrener 
without  the  consent  of  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  " 
should,  it  was  ordered,  be  taxed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
to  such  amount  as  the  rest  of  the  parishioners  thought 
just,  in  view  of  the  heinousness  of  "such  unneighborlye 
and  improvident  cariadge  towards  the  rest  of  the  parish." 

Quaint  are  some  of  the  notices  in  early  Wills.  Richard 
Potter  leaves,  in  1511,  "  to  the  high  altar  for  tithes  for- 
gotten, 35.  4<i.,"  and  his  executor  is  to  "  pay  all  the  costs 
and  charges  of  the  renewing  and  new  casting  of  the 
'  organys '  that  be  now  in  the  said  church  to  be  made 
with  3  stops  after  the  new  making."  This  is  a  very  early 
mention  of  an  organ  which  was  apparently  a  fixed  one ; 
before  this  time  it  is  usual  to  read  of  a  pair  of  organs  which 
were  small  movable  instruments.  Richard  Hayward,  by 
his  will  of  1529,  desired  to  be  buried  "  in  the  myddell  ile 
afore  the  crucifixe,"  and  he  left  35.  /\.d.  for  "  the  gilding  of 
the  Image  of  our  blessed  lady  in  the  quere  of  the  said 
Church."  John  Potter,  by  his  will  of  1533,  prefers  to  be 
buried  in  the  churchyard,  and  he  directs  that  his  good  wife 
shall  kepe,  and  her  childre  after  her  at  their  pleasure, 
all  such  lights  in  the  said  Church  of  Westerham  as  I  have 
kept  and  yet  doth,  that  is  to  say  oon  Taper  after  the 
trinitie,  and  an  other  afore  Saint  Clement."  William 
Myddleton  in  1557  wills  that  he  be  buried  in  the  Church, 
"  within  Saint  Kathern  Chapell,"  and  on  the  floor  towards 
the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  his  brass  still  remains. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  were  the  King's 
Arms,  painted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  This  is  still 
preserved  (under  the  Tower),  and  is  among  the  earliest 
examples  of  the  kind  to  be  found  anywhere.  In  the  north 
aisle  was  another,  bearing  the  date  1662.  The  Church- 
wardens' Accounts  record  that  in  that  year  4/.  was  paid 
for  drawing  it,  and  il.  6s.  for  its  frame,  but  posterity  has 
not  the  benefit  of  this  lavish  outlay,  as  the  arms  are  no 
longer  in  the  Church.  There  are  some  later  ones,  dated 
1804,  in  the  Vestry 
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Hasted  gives  the  names  of  only  two  early  Vicars — 
Ralph,  who  is  witness  to  a  charter  of  1278  (Edward  I.), 
and  Richard  de  Haute,  who  died  in  1337.  But  Mr. 
Leveson  Gower  gives  the  list  to  date."  The  last  of  the 
Vicars  of  both  Westerham  and  Edenbridge  was  Richard 
Board,  LL.B.,  who  held  the  living  for  the  extraordinarily 
long  period  of  sixty-seven  years,  and  officiated  until  with- 
in a  short  time  of  his  death.  His  monument  in  the 
south  aisle  records  that  he  died  in  1859,  in  the  ninety- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  successor,  the  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Bartlett,  M.A.,  was  Vicar  of  W^esterham  only. 

The  Parish  Registers  begin  in  1559,  and  edifying 
indeed  are  many  of  their  entries.  Curious  are  the  side 
lights  they  throw  on  history.  Among  the  baptisms  are 
several  of  Minstrells,"  the  definition  not  being  limited  to 
singers,  but  used  for  any  who  played  on  musical  instru- 
ments ;  1 61 7  saw  the  baptism  of  Fortune,"  the  daughter 
of  Nevill  Kettle,  a  name  which  the  minister  "  thought 
unfitt  to  be  given  to  any  Christian  woman  beinge  dis- 
claymed  by  St.  Austine  because  the  Heathen  did  make 
Fortune  a  Goddess  and  so  take  away  God's  Providence." 
A  graver  objection  might  perhaps  have  been  taken  to  the 
name  of  "  Venus,"  by  which  an  infant  in  Tatsfield  was 
baptized  as  recently  as  1853.!  Thomas  Comber,  after- 
wards Dean  of  Durham,  was  baptized  here  in  1645  ;  and 
between  1670  and  1680  were  baptized  several  children  of 
^'  Mr.  Sam.  Hoadly,"  afterwards  successively  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  of  Salisbury,  and  of  Winchester.  James  Wolfe 
("  The  General  "  in  the  margin  of  the  register),  ^'son  of 
CoUonel  Edward  Wolfe,  bap^  Jan.  nth,  1726-7,"  and 
^'  Edward,  son  of  Collonel  Edward  Wolfe,  bap.  Jan.  loth, 
1728,"  are  two  other  entries  of  deep  interest. 

Among  the  burials  are  recorded  those  of  John  Myskine 
(1564),  "  Awstreger,"  which  possibly  means  that  John 
was    an    astrologer;    Richard     Chapman    (1565),  a 

falkoner  "  ;     oulde  John  Baker  of  y^  Chart  y*  was 
measurer  of  land"  (1566);    Collys,  the  "  windmiller " 
(about  1570)  ;  "  Sir"  William  Dye,    p'son  of  Tatesfeilde 
in  Surrey,"  to  whom  there  is  a  brass  in  the  church ;  Thomas 

*  A  complete  list  of  the  Vicars  is  now  hanging  under  the  Church 
Tower. 

t  Still  more  recently  (1896),  Dr.  Maude,  of  Westerham,  vaccin- 
ated a  child  named  Venus,  from  Brasted  Chart. 
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Bruson,  "  called  '  cackle  '  of  West'"  "  (1593) ;  Thomas 
Buzll  (1605),  "a  man  that  travyled  wMetters  of  my 
lorde  treasurer  to  Knowlle  the  w*^^  man  as  he  travyled 
in  the  town  of  Westram  in  Kent,  he  fell  downe  ded 
October  the  fjfyrste  &  was  buried  ;  David  Thomas  the 
ffletcher  (sic)  " ;  George  Tyffyte,  a  "  tyle  hoste  man  " 
(1605);  Michael  Hayward,  bruar  "  (1608);  Robert 
Ivens,  a  "  glassman  "  (1627);  and  an  ould  "  man,  whose 
name  is  undecipherable,  but  who  in  1657  ^^P*  ^^^^ 
life  being  a  Hundred  and  od  years  old."  From  1678 
there  are  recorded  the  burials  ''in  wool  only  of  several 
persons,  among  them  Nicholas  Crisp,  one  of  the  owners 
of  Squerryes.  In  1699  there  is  the  pathetic  record  of  the 
burial  of  "  a  stranger  that  was  found  dead  in  Gabriel 
Smith's  hogsty  "  ;  and  in  1721  William,  the  second  Earl 
of  Jersey,  of  Squerryes,  was  also  "  buried  in  Woollen."" 
These  give  but  a  glimpse  of  the  registers,  for  space  for- 
bids inclusion  of  the  many  references  to  the  Wardes, 
Rivers,  Middletons,  Potters,  Dawlings,  Beresfords,  and 
other  families  imperishably  associated  with  the  history  of 
Westerham. 

Of  memorials  in  the  Church  there  are  many.  On  the 
north  wall  are  mural  tablets  to  Ranulph  Manning  and 
others  of  the  family  ;  a  modern  brass  to  the  late  George 
Warde  of  Squerryes  (died  1877),  the  memorial  of  the 
officers  and  men  who  served  under  him  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Commandant  of  the  ist  City  of  London  Rifle 
Volunteers  for  fourteen  years ;  and  an  inscription  for 
John  Darling  (d.  1698),  Counsellor  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
who  was  "  well  skill'd  in  the  English  Laws  Particularly 
in  Drawing  of  Special  Pleadings  and  Conveyances  and 
well  learn'd  in  all  Liberal  Sciences.  One  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  in  the  Quorum  of  Surrey  to  his  late 
Majesty  Charles  the  Second  and  also  one  of  the  Clerks- 
of  the  Petty-Bagg  office  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery" 
His  grandparents,  his  parents,  his  tw^o  wives,  and  other 
near  relations,  are  also  interred  here  ;  and  on  the  tablet 

*  In  that  year  was  passed  the  Act  which  ordered  that  all  persons 
to  be  buried  should  be  wrapped  in  a  woollen  shroud,  the  idea  being 
to  lessen  the  importation  of  linen  and  to  encourage  the  home  wooh 
trade. 
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Mary  Brecknock,  his  daughter,  announces  her  intention 
of  eventually  reposing  with  them.     A  subsequent  record 
below  records   that,  at  the  age  of  seventy -seven,  the 
abovesaid  "  Mary  kept  her  vow. 

Here  also  is  a  modern  brass  to  General  George 
Warde  (d.  1830),  of  Woodland  Castle,  Glamorganshire, 
brother  to  the  "  Father  of  Fox-Hunting  "  and  grand- 
father of  the  present  Lieutenant-Colonel  Warde,  of 
Squerryes  ;  and  to  his  wife  Charlotte  (d.  1832),  only 
daughter  of  the  Right  Rev.  Spencer  Madan,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  niece  of  the  Marquess 
Cornwallis.  Among  m.any  less  conspicuous  memorials  of 
the  Warde  family,  one  other  on  this  wall  will  be  noticed 
— that  erected  by  the  officers  of  his  regiment  to  Arthur 
Warde,  of  Squerryes  Lodge,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
3rd  Regiment  of  Bengal  Cavalry,  who  died  at  Landour, 
in  the  East  Indies. 

On  the  east  wall,  below  the  first  five-light  stained 
glass  window,  is  a  memorial  to  Thomas  Knight 
(d.  1708),  Clerk  of  Assize  for  the  Norfolk  Circuit — 
and  his  wife.  Quaint  is  the  Latin  inscription,  with 
"  a  notice  of  it  in  English  "  as  follows  : — 

What  meane  those  stones  yt  hollowed  are  so  deep 

Or  those  fair  Monuments  but  that  they  keep 
A  thing  not  dead  but  laid  downe  for  to  sleep. 

The  east  window  of  the  north  aisle,  a  fine  work  by 
C.  E.  Kempe,  bears  an  inscription  recording  that  it  was 
erected  in  1890,  in  memory  of  Admiral  Charles  Warde 
and  Mariana  his  wife  by  their  children  surviving.  In  the 
tracery  on  one  side  are  introduced  the  arms  of  the  family, 
simply  encircled  with  the  collar  and  cross  of  a  Knight  of 
Hanover  ;  on  the  other  side  are  those  of  the  family  of 
Gregory ;  and  in  the  centre  quatrefoil  those  of  both 
families  are  impaled.  The  centre  light  represents  the 
Resurrection,  in  the  presence  of  angels  bearing  scrolls. 
Beneath  are  the  Roman  soldiers,  startled  from  sleep. 
There  are  also  introduced  four  subsequent  events  :  Our 
Lord  making  himself  known  to  the  two  disciples  at 
Emmaus,  the  angels  appearing  to  the  women  at  the 
sepulchre,  the  charge  of  the  risen  Saviour  to  St.  Peter 
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by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  confession  of  the  doubting- 
St.  Thomas. 

Sad  is  the  next  inscription,  which  records  how  Henry 
John  Gregory  Warde — the  second  son  of  Admiral 
Charles  Warde,  K.H.  (Knight  of  Hanover),  and  brother 
of  the  present  owner  of  Squerryes — fell  in  the  treacherous 
massacre  of  Cawnpore,  in  1857,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  young  life,  though  not  before  he  had  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  ancestors  and  won  the  testimony  of  being 
"  a  model  soldier,"  whose  "  death  was  a  great  loss  to  his 
country."  ^' He  held,"  says  General  Neill,  "  a  con- 
spicuous post  in  the  siege,  which  (regardless  of  his  own 
wounds  received  while  rescuing  the  women,  children  and 
wounded  from  the  burning  barracks)  he  never  quitted^ 
and  by  his  quiet  enduring  determination  he  won  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  the  little  band  he 
commanded." 

Under  the  very  beautiful  five-light  window  in  the 
chancel  is  the  reredos  previously  referred  to,  of  carved 
alabaster  and  glass  mosaic  panels,  the  central  one 
representing  "  The  Last  Supper " ;  and  to  the  right 
are  memorials  to  the  Rev.  John  Bodicoate,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  Westerham  from  1771  to  1792,  and  to  his  widow, 
whose  second  husband  was  Edward,  Earl  Winterton.  A 
noticeable  monument  beyond,  with  figures  of  a  man  and 
woman  kneeling,  is  for  Thomas  Potter  of  Well  Street 
(d.  161 1),  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard 
Tichbourne,  of  Edenbridge,  and  secondly  Dame 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir  John  Rivers,  who  was  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  1573. 

The  chancel  window  itself,  by  James  Powell,  was 
given  by  those  who  loved  him  "  in  memory  of  T.  E. 
Champion  Streatfeild,  of  Chart's  Edge,  the  architect  for 
the  last  restoration  of  the  church.  He  died  jnst  before 
completing  the  work  in  which  he  was  so  deeply 
interested. 

Under  the  third  "  richly-dight  "  window  are  some  of 
the  brasses  to  which  we  refer  again  later  in  this  chapter. 
Just  beyond  is  still  a  piscina,  one  of  those  ancient 
niches  which  used  to  contain  a  small  basin  and  a  water- 


P^^oto  hy^  Ightham  Mote.  [T.  .4.  Flemons. 

"  A  unique  gem.    Unequalled  in  the  county  and  perhaps  in  England." 
See  page  90. 
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drain  down  which  the  priest  emptied  the  water  in  which 
the  chaHce  had  been  rinsed. 

The  east  window  of  the  south  aisle  (also  by  C.  E. 
Kempe)  was  erected  by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  Dr. 
Charles  Robert  Thompson,  whose  sudden  death  by 
accident  in  1887  deprived  the  town  of  a  much-loved 
resident.  Probably  few  country  parishes  are  so  fortunate 
as  Westerham  in  the  possession  of  such  beautiful  modern 
works  of  art  as  these  three  east  windows. 

On  the  south  wall,  which  has  one  three-light  stained- 
glass  window,  a  memorial  that  will  be  noticed  with 
interest  is  that  to  Lieut.  Henry  David  Baillie,  who  joined 
the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  before  Sebastopol, 
and  was  engaged  in  both  assaults  on  the  Redan.  In 
1857,  the  year  in  which  young  Warde  was  massacred  at 
Cawnpore,  he  sailed  for  India,  and  for  a  year  saw  active 
service  with  Lord  Clyde's  army  and  under  Sir  James 
Hope  Grant.  His  death,  on  his  passage  home,  cut  short 
a  career  already  eventful  and  full  of  promise.  A  mural 
tablet  near  commemorates  yet  another  young  life  given 
for  Queen  and  country — that  of  Horace  de  Berckhem 
Bosworth,  an  ensign  in  the  26th  Regiment  of  Bombay 
Native  Infantry,  who  was  killed  in  action  at  Aurungabad, 
in  the  Deccan,  in  1853.  Two  of  his  brothers  also  died 
in  India  in  their  country's  service — Thomas,  of  the 
Artillery,  and  Percy  Mackie,  of  the  famous  42nd  High- 
landers. Below  it  is  a  modern  brass  to  Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas  Trencher  Haggard,  R.A.  (d.  1877);  and  his  son, 
Lieut.  John  Haggard,  R.H.A.,  who  died  at  Murree, 
India,  in  1891.  Another  piscina  in  this  wall,  between' 
the  second  and  third  windows  from  the  east,  is  hidden 
behind  a  pew-back. 

Over  the  south  door  is  the  tablet  to  the  most  renowned 
of  Westerham's  soldier  heroes — General  Wolfe.  It  was 
placed  there  in  1760  at  the  expense  of  Ranulph  Manning ; 
Ralph  Manning,  of  Valence "  ;  Thomas  Ellison,  of 
"  Well  Street  "  (now  Chartwell  ")  and  "  Spiers  "  (now 
Quebec  House);  Pendock  Price,  of  "  Springfield  "  (now 
Major  Board's  house)  ;  John  Cosyn  ;  John  Bodicoate,  of 
^'  The  Breaches  "  ;  Jonathan  Chilwell ;  and  the  Rev. 
George  Lewis,  M.A.,  the  then  Vicar.    The  inscription, 
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which  is  of  considerable  Hterary  merit,  was  probably 

written  by  the  Vicar,  and  runs  thus — 

While  George  in  sorrow  bows  his  laurel' d  head, 
And  bids  the  Artist  grace  the  Soldier  dead  ; 
We  raise  no  sculptur'd  trophy  to  thy  name 
Brave  Youth  !  the  fairest  in  the  list  of  fame. 
Proud  of  thy  Birth,  we  boast  th'  auspicious  year 
Struck  wifth  thy  Fall,  we  shed  a  general  tear  ; 
With  humble  grief  inscribe  our  artless  stone 
And  from  thy  matchless  Honours  date  our  own. 

I  Decus  I  Nostrum, 

The  reference  in  the  second  line  is,  of  course,  to  the  work 
of  the  sculptor  in  the  Westminster  Abbey  memorial.  Of 
the  concluding  words  I  Decus  I  Nostrum  (Go,  our  orna- 
ment, go  !),  the  story  runs  that  a  visitor,  unskilled  in 
Latin,  was  gravely  assured  that  they  immortalised  the 
names  of  two  churchwardens — John  Decus  and  John 
Nostrum  !  We  have  seen  the  words  from  Virgil  printed, 
with  unintentional  humour,  as  ^'  Sdecas  Snortium," 
naturally  without  any  explanation. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Church  are  several  memorial  stones 
which  we  cannot  refer  to  in  detail.  Perhaps  one  in  the 
south  aisle  tells  the  most  pathetic  story.  It  is  to  John, 
son  of  Anthony  Earning,  merchant,  who  was  unfortu- 
nately slain  in  ye  Strand,  over  against  ye  New  Exchange, 
on  June  i8,  1688,  in  ye  19  yeare  of  his  age.""  Another, 
removed  from  its  original  position  near  the  Communion 
rails  to  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  records  that  the  "  Com- 
munion space"  was  paved  by  Sir  John  Crisp,  Bart.,  in 
remembrance  of  Sir  Nicholas  Crisp's  eldest  son,  who 
died  in  1692  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen. 

Of  the  ancient  brasses  that  remain  in  the  Church  there 
are  eight.  Originally,  no  doubt,  there  were  others, 
among  them  the  effigies  of  two  civilians  {circa  1545), 
and  a  palimpsest  brass — that  is,  one  with  another  figure 
on  the  reverse  side — of  about  1520.  But  these  are  no 
longer  to  be  seen.  The  most  interesting  of  those  that 
do  exist  is  the  pre- Reformation  brass,  with  the  effigy  of 

*  This  date  is  the  night  of  the  acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops. 
There  was  much  rioting  going  on,  and  several  murders  were  com- 
mitted in  brawls  in  the  city.  "Ye  New  Exchange,"  built  partly 
by  James  I.  on  the  site  of  Durham  House,  was  a  well-known  resort 
of  cut-throats  and  bad  characters. 
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''Sir"  William  Dye,  "  p'son  of  Tatesfeild  "  (d.  1572), 
which  is  near  the  lectern.  On  one  side  of  it  is  an 
inscription  only  for  John  Lovestede  (1676) :  and  on  the 
other  side  inscriptions  and  effigies  for  William  Stace 
(1556),  his  wives  Joan  and  Alice,  and  fifteen  children, 
and  for  John  Stace  (1533),  and  Margaret  and  Joan  his 
wives.  The  effigies  have  been  misplaced,  and  William's 
children  (and,  for  aught  we  know,  his  wives)  appear  over 
John's  inscription,  Of  the  brasses  at  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  the  two  placed  upright  are  for  Richard 
Hay  ward  (1529),  who  left  6s.  8d.  to  pay  for  the  burial 
of  his  body  ''in  the  myddell  ile  afore  the  crucifixe,"  and 
Anne  his  wife,  with  eight  children  :  and  Richard  Potter 
(1563),  his  three  wives,  Elizabeth,  Anne,  and  Alice,  and 
twenty  children.  He  had  lands  in  Westerham,  Brasted, 
Edenbridge,  and  Cudham,  which  he  left  to  his  son 
Thomas  :  and  to  his  third  wife  he  left  "six  keene  [cows] 
and  all  household  stuff,  pewter  and  brass,  sheets  and 
linnen  which  she  had  at  the  time  I  married  her,  one  of  the 
newer  tablecloths,  twelve  napkins,  and  one  of  the  newest 
coverletts  of  dornixe,  and  my  little  mare  which  I  bought 
of  Brewood,  and  the  newest  side  saddle,  and  all  the 
furniture."  On  the  floor  is  the  brass,  previously  referred 
to,  for  Wilham  Middleton  (i 557),  and  his  wives,  Elizabeth 
and  Dorothy  ;  and  another  for  Thomas  Potter  (162 1). 

In  the  vestry  there  is  the  engraving  from  the  portrait  of 
Wolfe  already  referred  to  on  page  45  ;  and  a  photograph 
of  the  memorial  window  to  the  hero  in  Greenwich 
Church.  Here,  also,  are  engravings  of  the  portraits  of  two 
other  of  Westerham's  worthies — Thomas  Comber,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Durham  (d.  1699);  and  "The  Right  Rev.  Father 
in  God,  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadley,Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Prelate  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter." 

From  the  quiet  "God's  acre"  around  the  Church  there 
is  a  beautiful  view.  Northwards  are  seen  the  chalk  hills, 
from  the  steep  ascent  of  Westerham  Hill  to  the  woods 
above  Chevening,  the  Pilgrims'  Way  creeping  along  their 
sunny  slope.  Away  over  the  chestnut  and  yew,  and 
beyond  the  first  piece  of  Westerham  land  taken — a  cen- 
tury ago — for  a  nursery  ground,  stretches,  at  the  base  of 
the  Northern  Downs,  the  Holmesdale  Valley,  the  tiny 
Darenth  stealing  out  into  it  from  the  grounds  of  Darenth 
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towers.  A  little  to  the  right  the  gables  of  Quebec 
House  peer  through  the  trees  ;  beyond  it  rise  the  steep 
slope  and  woods  of  Dunsdale  and  the  flagstaff  of  Valence, 
the  shaded  road  to  Sevenoaks  winding  along  at  the  foot 
of  these  grounds.  Still  more  to  the  right,  to  the  left  of 
two  cedars  in  the  churchyard,  is  seen  the  rising  ground 
behind  the  Vicarage,  once  one  of  the  many  Kentish 
gardens  which  have  gradually  ceased,  acre  by  acre,  to 
cultivate    that  wicked  weed  called  hops." 

In  the  burial  ground  itself  there  is  many  a  stone  which 
has  its  tale  to  tell  of  local  significance.  Many  a  memorial 
is  fast,  unfortunately,  becoming  unreadable,  and  one 
cannot  help  regretting  that  there  are  no  funds  available 
to  restore  such  records,  often  of  even  national  interest  as 
modest  links  in  the  chain  of  history.  When  I  look 
upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,"  says  the  genial  Spectator^ 
''every  motion  of  envy  dies  within  me;  when  I  read  the 
epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate  desire  goes 
out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents  upon  a  tomb- 
stone, my  heart  melts  with  compassion  ;  when  I  see  the 
tombs  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of 
grieving  for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow."  Here, 
beautifully  and  sufficiently,  is  voiced  the  plea  of  these 
silent  preachers  steadily  crumbling  to  decay  in  most  of 
the  beautiful  country  grounds  where  our  dead  sleep.  In 
Westerham  churchyard,  to  tte  right  of  the  path  leading 
from  the  entrance  gate,  is  the  sundial,  over  two  centuries 
old,  now  fallen  into  disrepair  and  disuse.  A  wooden  cross, 
the  first  introduced  here,  still  remains;  but  of  the  wooden 
"  rails  "  which  were  numerous  even  when  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Bartlett  first  took  office  we  notice  but  one  still  surviving 
in  a  state  of  preservation.  It  is  under  the  shadow  of  the 
east  wall  of  the  Church,  near  to  the  tomb  of  the  eccentric 
Hector,  third  Earl  of  Norbury  (died  1873),  Valence. 

Fortunately,  perhaps,  the  inscriptions  on  the  stones 
have  escaped  the  inclusion  of  grotesque  epitaphs  which 
sometimes  jar  on  one's  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  It 
is  recorded  that  there  was  once  visible  the  couplet — 

Cheerful  in  death  I  close  my  eyes, 
Into  Thy  arms,  my  God,  I  flies. 

It  may  be  there  still,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover it. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Edenbridge  Road. 

"  0  famous  Kent,"  quoth  he, 

"  What  county  has  this  isle  that  can  oompare  with  thee  ?  " 

— Michael  Drayton. 

PJIVE  main  roads  meet  at  Westerham :  one  from 
*  London,  by  Bromley;  a  second  from  London,  by 
Croydon ;  a  third  from  Eden  bridge ;  a  fourth  from 
Godstone;  and  a  fifth  from  Maidstone.  Assuming  that 
the  reader  has  now  some  knowledge  of  Westerham  itself, 
something  may  be  said  about  the  last  three  of  these  five 
far-reaching  arteries.  The  first  two  are  dealt  with  in 
Chapter  L,  the  remaining  ones  in  this  and  succeeding 
sections. 

Here  we  take  the  Edenbridge  Road,  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  drives  in  the  South  of  England.  It 
leaves  Westerham  just  opposite  "  Quebec  House  "  ;  runs 
between  a  lodge  of  "Valence"  and  the  brewery  opposite  ; 
climbs  Plosey  Hill,  and  reaches  at  the  top  of  this  ascent 
Hosey  Common  (on  the  left),  with  its  school  buildings  and 
its  inviting 

Seats  beneath  the  shade, 
For  talking  age  and  whisp'ring  lovers  made. 

The  lodge  (on  the  right)  with  the  elaborate  bargeboard  is 
at  an  entrance  to  "  Chart's  Edge,"  a  modern  Gothic  house 
once  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Streatfeild,  the 
well-known  Kentish  antiquary  ;  and  of  T.  E.  Champion 
Streatfeild,  the  architect  for  the  latest  restoration  of 
Westerham  Church. 

We  are  but  a  mile  from  Westerham,  yet  on  both  sides 
of  us,  open  to  the  road  and  to  those  who  ramble  along  it, 
are  the  most  inviting  paths  through  sheltering  forest,  or 
over  sun-browned  heath.  Between  Tower  Wood  and  Hosey 
Common  we  continue,  noticing,  just  before  beginning 
to  descend  Horn  Hill,  and  opposite  a  County  Council 
notice-board  affixed  to  a  tree,  the  beginning  of  a  ditch-like 
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cutting,  which  for  a  time  runs  parallel  with  our  road,  and 
then  bears  away  to  the  right.  It  is  the  remains  of  one  of 
the  old  pack-horse  roads  common  in  this  part  of  the 
country  as  the  only  means  of  communication  between 
village  and  village  when  dense  woods  covered  these  hills. 
Evidences  of  them  can  still  be  clearly  traced  in  Chevening 
and  Knole  Parks  and  elsew^here ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  long  cavalcades  of  horses  which  trod  out  these 
undulating  tracks  carried  in  their  panniers  many  a  freight 
which  was  never  taxed  by  exciseman. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  glorious  valley  stretches  away 
to  right  and  left  of  us.  A  guide-post  points  the  way  to 
Four  Elms,  Hever,  Chiddingstone  and  Penshurst ;  but, 
almost  with  reluctance,  we  journey  straight  on  across  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  turn  sharply  to  the  right,  and  skirt  a 
towering  pine  wood,  which  rises  steeply  above  us  on  the 
left.  The  road  swings  round  the  forest  base,  and  here 
again  are  walks  galore,  for  this  is  famous  Crockham  Hill 
Common,  in  parts  over  700  feet  above  sea  level,  with  com- 
manding views  over  three  counties — Kent,  Surrey,  and 
Sussex. 

We  are  by  the  second  milestone  from  Westerham,  and 
just  past  it  there  will  be  noticed  a  cart-track  to  the  left, 
with  a  sign-post  indicating  in  almost  obliterated  letters 
that  it  leads  over  the  hill  to  "  Chartwell."  We  refer  to 
the  exquisitely-situated  mansion  in  a  "ramble"  on 
page  109.  Keeping  to  the  road,  we  are  for  a  few  paces 
shut  in  by  a  high  bank  and  a  hedge,  as  if  purposely  made 
to  prevent  us  anticipating  by  degrees  the  grand  prospect 
that  is  presently  opened  up  with  effective  suddenness. 

Across  the  valley  on  our  left  are  seen  the  oast-houses 
and  other  buildings  of  "  Froghole  "  (now  Uplands  ") 
farm,  and  the  sloping  bank  on  our  side  of  the  valley  was 
the  scene  of  the  earlier  of  the  two  remarkable  landslips 
referred  to  in  Chapter  II.  Crockham  Hill  Church  rises 
above  the  hop  gardens  ahead  of  us,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  are  in  the  delightful  village  itself. 

The  Church  was  built  at  the  sole  expense  of 
Charles  Warde,  Esq.,  of  Squerryes  Court,  in  1842.  It 
has  some  excellent  modern  stained  glass,  and  already 
a  number  of  memorials — for  the  Campbell  Colquhouns, 
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At  Crockham  Hill. 


[C.  EsseiiJiigJi  Corke. 
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of  "  Chartwell,"  the  widow  of  William  Champion  Streat- 
feild,  of  "  Chart's  Edge,"  the  Rev.  Richard  Vincent,  M.A., 
a  former  incumbent,  and  others. 

Continuing  through  the  village,  past  the  '  Royal  Oak' 
inn,  the  road  which  branches  to  the  left  to  Four  Elms, 
we  note  the  third  milestone  from  Westerham,  and  at  a 
few  paces  beyond  it  a  road  (to  the  right)  which  leads  to 

Dairy  Farm,"  a  picturesque  homestead  of  ancient  date. 
It  is  mentioned  in  a  Court  Roll  of  1547,  and  in  1654  it 
is  recorded  that  Sir  Thomas  Rivers  held  it. 

At  4J  miles  from  Westerham  we  reach  the  Edenbridge 
Station  of  the  S.E.R.  whence  the  train  can  be  taken  to 
Hever,  the  next  station,  if  miles  away  by  rail.  Then 
we  enter  Edenbridge  (5  miles  from  Westerham),  on  the 
western  outskirts  of  the  Weald,  in  a  district  which  still 
retains  much  of  its  primitive  simplicity,  its  quaint  and 
antique  farmhouses,  its  old  mansions  and  its  ancient 
woods.  Edenbridge  still  has  chalybeate  springs,  probably 
as  efficacious  as  those  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  village  street  is  the  sign  of  the  *  Crown 
Hotel,'  which  spans  the  road  between  some  quaint  low 
houses. 

Hard  by*  is  the  Church,  a  large  building,  mainly 
Perpendicular,  dedicated  to  S.S.  Peter  and  Paul.  It  has 
in  its  windows  the  remnants  of  some  good  stained  glass  ; 
and  it  contains  also  a  Norman  font,  a  brass  for  John 
Selyard,  of  Brasted  (d.  1558)  ;  a  mural  monument  to 
William  Selyard  (1595)  ;  and  an  altar  tomb  to  the  Martin 
family  (1458).  As  already  noted,  Edenbridge  Church 
was  formerly  attached  to  the  vicarage  of  Westerham. 

Just  beyond  the  Church,  the  road  crosses  the  Eden 
river,  and  one  notices  on  the  low  parapet  on  the  left  a 
dilapidated  sundial,  dated  1846,  and  minus  its  indicator. 
The  next  turning  on  the  left,  by  a  timbered  cottage, 
would  take  us  to  Hever,  2  miles  further. 

The  cyclist  who  wishes  to  further  explore  this  beautiful 
road  may  spin  on  through  Stamford  End  (6J  miles). 
Brook  Street  (6f),  Cowden  Pound  (yf),  Kent  Water  (9I), 
Hartfield  (i2|-),  Uckfield  (22|),  Hailsham  (35!-),  and 
will  find  himself  in  due  course  at  Eastbourne,  42J  miles 
from  Westerham. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


On  the  Maidstone  Road. 

While  far  beyond,  and  overthivart  the  stream, 

That  as  with  molten  glass  inlays  the  vale, 

The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds  ; 

Displaying  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 

Of  hedgerow  beauties  numberless,  square  toiver, 

Tall  spire,  from  which  the  sound  of  cheer f til  bells 

Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear ; 

Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages  remote. — Cowper. 

npHE  turnpike  road  from  Westerham  to  Maidstone,  a 
*  distance  of  21 J  miles,  passes  many  places  of  great 
beauty  and  interest.  Following  the  road  down  the  hill 
past  Quebec  House,  our  way  lies  first  between  the 
grounds  of  "  Valence,"  (see  page  105),  on  the  right,  and, 
on  the  left,  the  green  pastures  through  which  the  Darenth 
runs,  the  North  Downs  looking  drowsily  over  the  valley. 
Soon  we  reach,  at  if  miles,  Brasted. 

Brasted  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  as  Briestede, 
the  property  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  passed 
out  of  the  possession  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  to  the 
Stafford  family,  and  after  many  changes  of  ownership 
the  Chevening  estate  and  Brasted  manor  were  purchased 
by  the  first  Earl  Stanhope  in  171 5. 

Just  before  entering  the  village  a  turning  to  the  left 
will  be  seen  to  cross  the  Darenth  and  lead  direct  to 
Brasted  Church.  At  the  top  of  this  side  road  a  speci- 
men of  topiary  work — a  pyramid-shaped  yew — shades  a 
picturesque  cluster  of  houses,  the  one  nearest  the  tree 
bearing  an  announcement  that  ^^this  Mill  House  was 
built  in  the  yeare  1705."  Away  to  our  right  front,  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  Church,  is  the  rectory,  a  modern 
building  pleasantly  situated  in  beautiful  grounds.    At  the 
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entrance  to  the  churchyard  is  the  '  Stanhope  Arms  ' 
hotel,  architecturally  designed  with  admirable  consider- 
ation for  its  surroundings;  and  in  a  few  paces  we  are 
under  the  shadow  of  some  grand  old  yews  within  the 
gates  of  the  breeze-swept  burial  ground. 

Brasted  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  its  Early- English  tower,  was  entirely 


Photograph]  Brasted  Church.  {J.  Turnell,  Bl  asted. 

rebuilt  in  1866,  in  the  Early- English  style.  It,  however, 
contains  some  old  monuments.  Of  these  a  rough  stone 
with  a  bold  cross,  now  built  upright  into  the  western 
wall,  but  formerly  laid  along  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient.  Next  to  it  is 
a  stone  placed  in  the  chancel,  near  the  vestry  door, 
having  in  almost  obliterated  letters  a  border  inscription 
in  Lombardic  characters  to  the  memory  of  Edward  de 
Mepham,  a  Rector  of  the  Church.  The  stone  slab  bears 
the  impress  of  a  foliated  cross,  the  brass  of  which  has 
disappeared,  and  above  it  the  demi-figure  of  a  priest. 
There  is  an  altar  tomb  with  recumbent  figures  represent- 
ing a  judge  in  his  robes  and  a  lady  in  Stuart  costume,  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Heath,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  (d.  1649),  and  Margaret  his  wife 
(d.  1647). 


Brasted  Church. 
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There  is  also  another  altar  tomb  to  Dorothy  (d.  1613), 
daughter  of  William  Cromer,  of  Tunstal.  She  married 
first  William  Seylliard,  of  Brasted,  and  secondly 
Michael  Beresford.  The  browsing  "  heraldic  squirrels 
at  once  recall  Squerryes,  and  we  imagine  Margaret's 
second  husband  was  the  Beresford  who  purchased 
that  manor  from  Henry  VIII. 's  bow-bender."  If  so, 
Margaret  must  be  the  lady  who  enjoyed  for  some  years 
the  dornix  chamber  and  the  little  room  at  the  stairfoot, 
and  so  many  other  quaint  possession  at  "  Squirries." 

Of  the  more  modern  monuments,  that  to  King  George 
III.'s  favourite  physician.  Dr.  John  Turton,  is  the  most 
interesting.  It  is  a  massive  white  marble  monument 
with  a  sarcophagus,  on  which  are  placed  a  Bible  and 
prayer-book  and  a  snake  coiled  round  a  club,  the  work  of 
Sir  Richard  Westmacott.  By  its  side  is  a  smaller  and 
plainer  monument,  with  the  figure  of  a  man  absorbed  in 
grief  leaning  upon  a  broken  pillar  inscribed  with  the 
words  "To  Gratitude."  It  was  erected  by  Edmund 
Turton,  of  Brasted  Park,  to  the  memory  of  Mary,  widow 
of  John  Turton. 

Two  stained  glass  windows  will  he  noticed.  One  was 
provided  by  subscription  as  a  memorial  of  Dr.  Mill 
(d.  1 853), who  was  for  ten  years  Rector  of  the  parish;  and 
the  other  was  added  in  memory  of  his  successor,  William 
Buxton  Holland,  who  died  in  1864. 

^'The  old  tower  of  Brasted  Church,  once  plastered,  has 
stood  for  at  least  six  hundred  years.  In  its  original 
design  the  two  buttresses  at  the  east  were  placed  and 
still  are  square  with  the  walls,  while  those  at  the  west 
both  ran  up  at  the  angles.  Of  these  the  one  at  the  south- 
west angle  still  remains,  its  well-defined  plinth  proclaiming 
it  to  be  part  of  the  original  fabric.  But  the  settlement 
towards  the  north-west  had  evidently  been  so  great  that 
the  buttress  at  the  angle  was  removed,  and  two  were  run 
up  at  right  angles  to  each  other  on  either  face  to  give  it 
additional  support.  These  are  clearly  of  much  later 
date,  for  they  are  built  against  the  wall,  not  into  it,  nor 
have  they  plinths,  while  on  the  north  face  a  third 
buttress  has  been  subsequently  added  on  a  most  rough 
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unhewn  foundation."  Thus  Mr.  Cave  Browne.'-'  The 
buttress  porch  on  the  west  face  of  the  tower  is  a  most 
singular  architectural  feature — almost  unique,"  says 
Glynne. 

To  avoid  retracing  our  steps  to  the  main  road  we  turn 
to  the  left  on  coming  out  of  the  Church  gate,  and  keep 
straight  on  along  a  narrow  path  that  skirts  the  rectory 
grounds.    It  leads  by  a  pretty  walk  back  into  Brasted. 

In  a  few  paces  a  mansion  to  the  right  of  the  road 
comes  so  conspicuously  into  view  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  missed.  It  is  "  Brasted  Park,"  and  was  originally 
known  as  ^'  Stockets,"  six  hundred  years  ago,  being  held 
in  Edward  I.'s  reign  by  Walter  de  Stocket,  under  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  it  passed  to  a  Brasted  family 
named  Heath.  The  first  Heath  was  a  lawyer,  and  was 
successively  Recorder  of  London,  Solicitor  General, 
Attorney  General,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  For  his  loyalty  to  the  King  he  was 
impeached  and  his  estates  sequestered.  He  only  saved 
his  life  by  escaping  to  France,  where  he  died  as  already 
stated  in  the  reference  to  his  tomb  in  the  Church,  in 
1649.  At  the  Restoration  his  son  Edward  was  reinstated 
in  the  family  property,  and  as  he  had  no  children,  his 
brother  John  became  his  successor.  John  became 
Attorney-General  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  married 
Margaret  Mennes,  a  lineal  descendant  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland.  Their  only  child,  Margaret,  in  1688  married 
the  Rev.  George  Verney,  to  whom,  on  her  father's  death, 
she  carried  the  Brasted  property.  He  subsequently 
became  Dean  of  Windsor,  and  succeeded  to  the  family 
title  as  Lord  Willoughby. 

His  great-grandson.  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  sold 
Brasted  Park  to  Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  who  again 
sold  it  to  Dr.  Turton,  already  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  Church.    Dr.  Turton  pulled  down  the  old  man- 

*  The  Rev.  J.  Cave  Browne,  M.A.,  acted  as  curate  at  Brasted 
until,  in  1875,  he  became  vicar  of  Dethng,  near  Maidstone.  His 
death,  in  June,  1898,  removed  a  distinguished  figure  from  the  ranks 
of  Kentish  antiquaries. 
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sion  and  built  the  greater  portion  of  the  present  one.^' 
The  clock  presented  to  him  by  the  king — which  was 
formerly  in  the  clock-turret  at  the  Horse  Guards — still 
strikes  the  hour  at  Brasted  Park  ;  and  on  the  walls  of 
the  present  billiard  room  is  still  preserved  the  paper 
which  was  given  by  the  Emperor  of  China  to  George 
III.,  the  gift  of  good  Queen  Charlotte  to  her  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Turton,  having  no  family,  adopted  his 
kinsman,  Mr.  Edmund  Peters,  son  of  the  Mrs.  Peters 
who  became  the  second  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Gibbons, 
Rector  of  Brasted.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Turton  on 
succeeding  to  the  property.  Mr.  Peters  Turton  sold  the 
mansion  to  W.  Tipping,  Esq.,  who  greatly  enlarged  it. 
It  still  belongs  to  that  family. 

Brasted  Park  has  additional  interest  from  having  been 
for  a  time  the  residence  of  Napoleon  III.,  just  previous 
to  his  futile  descent  upon  Boulogne.  He  left  it,  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend  and  a  tame  vulture  (not  an  eagle,  as 
popular  tradition  asserted),  in  1840,  in  the  vain  expectation 
of  frightening  Louis  Philippe  from  the  throne. 

Flanking  the  grounds,  a  road  to  the  right  will  be 
noticed.  It  indicates  a  beautiful  walk  to  Ide  Hill  (2  miles), 
whence  there  is  a  glorious  view  over  the  Weald  of  Kent. 
The  name  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  Hyde,  a  family  who 
once  owned  it,  and  to  whom  further  reference  is  made 
later.    Ide  Hill  Church  is  a  modern  building. 

Journeying  on  along  the  road  in  the  vale,  a  mansion  in  the 
Italian  style  is  almost  immediately  seen  on  the  left,  high 
above  the  road  and  some  distance  from  it.  This  is  Combe 
Bank,  another  of  the  many  beautiful  and  historic  seats  in  this 
favoured  district.  It  is  possible  that  there  was  originally 
some  camp  or  fortification  near  it,  the  Saxon  comb  signifying 
a  camp.  Most  probably  here  was  a  burying-place  for 
Roman  soldiers,  as  many  urns  of  unique  shape  have  been 
found  in  digging  near  it ;  and  it  has  been  thought  there 
was  a  Roman  military  way  which  led  from  Oldborough 
{now  Oldbury),  near  Ightham,  through  this  place  to 
Keston  Camp,  near  Bromley.  The  estate  was  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  the  Isleys,  who  sold  it,  at  the  end  of 

*  From  the  designs  of  the  famous  Adam  Brothers. 
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the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  Ash  family.  By  them  it 
was  transferred  to  Col.  John  Campbell,  who  in  1761  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  of  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  five  years  later 
was  created  Baron  Sundridge.  He  lived  constantly  at 
Combe  Bank  before  his  succession  to  the  peerage,  but 
afterwards  he  gave  the  property  to  his  son,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  who  was  a  Privy 
Councillor. 

The  wife  of  Lord  Frederick  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Amos  Meredith,  son  and  heir  ot  Sir  William  Meredith, 
of  Hanbury,and  was  the  widow  of  Lawrence,  Earl  Ferrers.. 
Mary  Meredith  was  married  to  her  first  husband  in  1752, 
but  his  treatment  of  her  obliged  her  to  seek  a  separation. 
Shortly  after,  Earl  Ferrers  deliberately  shot  his  steward 
for  the  part  that  unfortunate  employee  took  in  the  divorce 
proceedings,  and  was  in  1760  condemned  to  the  gallows^ 

His  execution  was,  we  imagine,  a  unique  proceeding.. 
His  lordship  dressed  himself  in  his  wedding  garments,, 
and  set  out  from  the  Tower  amidst  crowds  of  spectators,, 
and  preceded  by  grenadiers,  and  the  sheriff  in  a  chariot 
and  six,  the  horses  gaily  decorated  with  ribbons.  Lord 
Ferrers  himself  was  in  a  landau  drawn  by  six  horses,  and 
behind  him  followed  an  escort  of  horsemen,  the  other 
sheriff's  carriage,  a  mourning-coach,  and  finally  the 
hearse  which  was  to  take  his  corpse  to  Surgeon's  Hall. 

On  his  way  to  Tyburn  the  eccentric  lord  conversed 
freely.  The  apparatus  of  death,  and  the  passing  through 
crowds  of  people,"  he  said,  are  ten  times  worse  than 
death  itself;  but  I  suppose  they  never  saw  a  lord  hanged, 
and  perhaps  they  will  never  see  another."  To  the  sheriff 
he  said:  ''I  have  written  to  the  king,  begging  that  I 
might  suffer  where  my  ancestor,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
the  favourite  of  Elizabeth,  suffered,  and  I  was  in  great 
hopes  of  obtaining  that  favour,  as  I  have  the  honour 
of  being  allied  to  his  Majesty,  and  of  quartering  part 
of  the  royal  arms.  I  think  it  hard  that  I  must  die 
at  the  place  appointed  for  the  execution  of  common 
felons."  There,  however,  he  did  die,  the  silken  rope 
used  doing  its  work  with  the  same  plebeian  want  of 
consideration  shown  by  hemp  to  malefactors  of  com- 
moner clay. 
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The  sequel  was  even  stranger.  Lord  Ferrers  had 
prophesied  a  more  terrible  death  for  his  widow,  and  the 
prediction  was  curiously  fulfilled  at  Combe  Bank  in 
1807,  when  Lady  Frederick  Campbell  was  burnt  to  death 
in  one  of  the  towers.  It  is  supposed  she  was  reading  over 
her  dressing-room  fire,  became  drowsy,  and  fell  forward 
so  as  to  ignite  her  garments,  which  in  turn  set  light  to 
the  furniture  of  the  room.  On  a  search  among  the  dehvis 
only  one  bone  was  discovered,  and  this  lonely  relic  was 
buried  in  a  coffin  in  Sundridge  Church. 

After  the  Campbells,  Combe  Bank  was  occupied  by 
the  parents  of  Cardinal  Manning,  who  were  also  buried 
in  Sundridge  Church.  The  austere  Cardinal  has  himself 
recorded  that  he  was  one  of  three  boys,  two  of  whom 
became  Bishops,  who  once  robbed  the  vinery  at  Combe 
Bank.  Their  crime  was  the  more  heinous  as  they  seized 
upon  the  vine's  last  bunches,  which,  the  Cardinal  told  the 
late  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  had  been  specially  reserved  for  a 
dinner  party  !  The  Cardinal  also  suffered  the  comical 
misfortuue  of  losing  by  fire  the  tails  of  his  first  dress  coat 
while  waiting  at  Combe  Bank  to  accompany  his  sister  to 
a  ball!  The  estate  was  purchased  in  1872  by  the  late 
William  Spottiswoode,  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
(d.  1883).  Under  his  direction  the  room  in  which  the 
unfortunate  Lady  Campbell  met  her  tragic  fate  was 
rebuilt,  and  the  great  saloon  beautified  by  Walter  Crane. 

Sundridge  (2J  miles  from  Westerham)  is  practically  a 
continuation  of  Brasted.  Earl  Amherst,  of  "  Montreal," 
which  we  pass  later  on,  is  now  lord  of  the  manor, 
his  grandfather  having  purchased  it  from  the  Hyde 
family. 

For  the  Church  we  turn  to  the  right  at  a  sign -post 
Avhich  directs  us  to  Ide  Hill  and  Chiddingstone.  A  little 
way  up  this  road  a  grandly-wooded  avenue  on  the  left 
leads  us  to  the  lych-gate  and  the  yews  within  it.  From 
the  slope  of  the  shingled  spire  of  the  Church  peeps  out  a 

sanctus "  bell-turret,  within  which  still  remains  the 
original  bell  which  of  old  was  rung  at  the  words  of  the 
Mass — Sancte,  Sancte,  Sancte  Dens  Sahaoth — so  that  all  who 
were  absent  might  bend  the  knee  in  reverence  of  the  holy 
office  then  being  celebrated  in  the  Church.    We  are  in  a 
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churchyard  which  will  tempt  us  to  linger,  for  its  situation 
can  hardly  be  matched  for  beauty,  even  in  Kent. 
]\Iellowed  with  the  orange  and  grey  tints  of  lichen  are 
its  stones,  many  of  them  noteworthy  for  their  age  or 
inscriptions.  As  we  enter  there  is  a  railed  tomb  to  the 
left  of  the  path  for  Henry  Mompessom,  done  to  death,  a 
Latin  inscription  tells  us,  by  a  highwayman  in  France ;, 
on  the  outer  walls  of  the  Church  are  memorials  of  the 
Hyde  family;  by  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  ground,, 
sheltered  with  trees  and  a  hedge  of  yew,  is  the  tomb  of 
Dr.  Porteus  (d.  1809),  Bishop  of  Chester  and  afterwards 
of  London,  and  his  wife. 

The  original  portions  of  the  Church — the  dedication 
of  which  is,  curiously,  unknown — are  mainly  Early- 
English  ;  the  additions  Perpendicular.  The  building  in 
1882  suffered  from  a  fire,  which  destroyed  the  contents  of 
the  chancel,  all  the  stained  glass,  and  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  rood-screen  and  of  an  old  confessional  chair  of 
great  antiquarian  interest.  During  the  rebuilding  in  the 
same  year  the  gallery  at  the  west  end  was  taken  down, 
and  new  open  seats  of  carved  oak  provided.  Above  the 
severely-simple  Early-English  arcades  of  the  nave  are 
seen  the  windows  of  the  clerestory,  now,  owing  to  the 
raising  of  the  roof,  no  longer  outer  lights.  High  up  the 
Avail  of  the  south  aisle  are  seen  indications  of  two  doors 
to  the  rood  loft ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  east  window  is 
a  relic  of  the  lancet  windows  which  preceded  it.  The 
chancel  has  on  the  south  side  a  double  piscina,  and  on 
the  north  a  square  aumbry — a  kind  of  closet  used  in 
ancient  churches  for  the  storage  of  utensils.  The 
memorials  of  most  interest  in  the  church  are  those  to 
the  Isleys  and  the  Hydes,  formerly  Lords  of  the  Manor. 
Here  are  the  Perpendicular  altar  Tomb,  from  which  the 
brasses  have  been  removed,  for  John  Isley  and  his  wife 
(1484);  a  brass  for  Roger  Isley  (1429);  another  for 
Thomas  Isley  and  his  wife  (15 15),  and  a  third  for  a 
civilian  (circa  1460),  probably  one  of  the  same  ancient 
family.  Some  busts  of  the  Campbells,  in  niches,  by 
Mrs.  Damer,'''   who   is   buried   here,  and  some  good 

*  Mrs.  Anna  Seymour  Darner,  nee  Conway,  was  the  daughter  of 
Lady  Caroline  Campbell,  who  married  Henry  Seymour  Conway, 
and  died  in  1808. 
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stained  glass  will  also  be  noticed.  Among  the  latter,  a 
three-light  window  in  the  north  wall  is  a  noteworthy 
example  of  modern  craftsmanship.  Outside  the  vestry 
door  is  a  slab,  formerly  inlaid  with  a  handsome  foliated 
brass  cross  no  longer  existing.  Round  the  stone  runs  an 
inscription  which  has  been  conjectured  to  be  "  Votis  he 
par  id  passet  pitv  lalme  de  Johan  Delarue  priet  he  pour  lame 
priera  sis  vint  joiivs  de  pardoim  avera,'' — that  is,  You  who 
hereby  pass,  for  the  soul  of  John  Delarue  pray.  He  who 
for  his  soul  shall  pray  120  days  of  pardon  shall  have." 

In  the  days  of  pluralities  in  the  Church  of  England, 
Sundridge  was  held  by  three  of  its  Rectors — Dr.  Vyse, 
Christopher  Wordsworth,  and  Dr.  D'Oyly — with  the  rich 
living  of  Lambeth.  The  registers  of  the  parish,  full  of 
interest  had  we  space  to  dwell  on  them,  date  from  1562. 
The  Rectory  is  a  roomy  old-world  house  beautifully 
situated  on  the  sunny  slope  to  the  north  of  the  Church. 
Among  its  many  features  of  antiquarian  interest  is  a 
little  pointed  recess,  in  what  is  now  a  wood  cellar,  where 
once  was  kept,  conveniently  near  the  open  fireplace  of 
old,  the  household  tinder-box.  Two  or  three  more  of 
these  relics  of  flint-and-steel  days  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
houses  in  the  village. 

Returning  again  to  the  main  road,  we  leave  the 
pleasant  hamlet,  its  tree-shaded  cottages,  its  rural  inns, 
and  its  mill-pond,"  opposite  which  once  lived  the  good 
Bishop  Porteus. 

About  a  mile  further  on  the  road  is  diverted  left  and 
right  by  the  grounds  of  Chipstead  Place.  We  keep  to 
the  right  and  continue  through  the  pretty  village  of 
Bessels  Green,  where  once  lived  Dr.  John  Epps,  the 
well-known  homceopathist.  Just  beyond  its  little  grave- 
yard our  road  begins  to  skirt  the  estate  surrounding 
Montreal,  the  seat  of  Earl  Amherst.  The  mansion  was 
built  by  the  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  who,  in  1776,  was 
created  Lord  Amherst,  Baron  of  Holmesdale.    He  and 

*  What  was  once  Sundridge  paper  mill  has,  like  all  the  many 
Darenth  Valley  paper  mills,  lime  trees  growing  by  it.  Disraeli,  in 
his  "Curiosities  of  Literature,"  mentions  that  "  Spielman,  who  set 
up  the  first  paper  mill  in  England,  at  Dartford,  in  1590,  is  said  to 
have  brought  over  in  his  portmanteau  the  two  first  lime  trees  which 
he  planted  here,  and  which  are  still  growing." 
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his  brothers  fought  through  the  six  years'  campaign  in 
which  General  Wolfe  played  such  a  brilliant  part.  An 
obelisk  in  the  grounds  commemorates  the  meeting  of  the 
brothers  on  their  return  from  the  Far  West ;  and  the 
name  of  the  mansion  recalls  the  crowning  achievement 
of  the  campaign,  chronicled  with  grim  precision  on  the 
monument  in  the  words  Montreal  surrendered, and  with 
it  all  Canada,  and  the  French  battalions  laid  down  their 
arms,  8th  September,  1760."  The  park  and  gardens  are 
open  to  the  public  during  the  summer  months  from  3  to 
6  p.m. 

At  the  end  of  the  Montreal  boundary  our  road  turns 
left  through  Riverhead,  4f  miles  from  Westerham. 

The  road  right  leads  to  Sevenoaks,  6|-  miles  from 
Westerham,  and  Tonbridge.  A  sixpenny  handbook  for 
Tonbridge  can  be  obtained  from  either  the  Westerham 
or  London  publishers  of  this  work.  Prominent  in 
front  of  us  is  Riverhead  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin.  It  was  built  in  183 1,  in  the  pseudo-Gothic 
style  prevalent  at  that  date,  from  the  designs  of  the  late 
Decimus  Burton,  but  in  1883  ^'2,450  was  spent  on 
additions,  which  include  a  fine  modern  chancel  by  Sir 
Arthur  Blomfield.  Its  Vicar — who  in  1898  accepted  the 
Canonry  of  Canterbury  vacant  through  the  death  of 
Canon  Elwyn,  the  Master  of  Charterhouse — is  the  father 
of  the  brilliant  calvary  officer,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burn- 
Murdoch  ;  and  he  himself  served,  before  taking  orders, 
as  a  calvary  officer  in  India  and  the  Crimea. 

A  little  further  on  a  sign-post  directs  us  to  the  right, 
and  we  follow  the  road  to  the  L.C.  and  D.R.  station 
(5f  miles  from  Westerham),  on  the  outskirts  of  St.  John's, 
a  suburb  of  Sevenoaks. 

Thence  we  progress  on  to  Seal  (7  miles  from  Wester- 
ham), a  picturesque  village  of  great  antiquity,  with  a 
deeply-interesting  Church — Early-English,  with  a  square 
Perpendicular  tower.  It  has  some  brasses,  the  most 
noteworthy  that  to  Sir  William  de  Bryene  (1395),  once 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Kemsing  and  Seal.  It  is  just  within 
the  altar  rails,  and  is  said  by  Glynne  to  be  among  the 
earliest  to  be  found,  though  still  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.    A  curious  memorial  tablet  is  that  for  John 
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Theobald  ( 1 577),  who  was  contemporary  with  no  fewer  than 
119  of  his  posterity!  One  of  the  owners  of  the  manor 
was  James  Fiennes,  who,  on  being  raised  to  the  peerage 
by  Henry  VL,  took  from  here  his  title  as  the  first  Lord 
Say  and  Seale.  His  fate  at  the  hands  of  Jack  Cade's  mob 
is  referred  to  on  page  54. 
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Adjoining  Seal  on  the  right  are  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  "  The  Wildernesse."  Formerly  it  was  known  as 
Stidulfe's  Place,  after  its  first-recorded  owners,  to  whom 
the  Bickerstaffes  succeeded.  There  are  several  memorials 
to  them  in  Seal  Church.  Afterwards  the  manor  and  seat 
were  sold  to  John  Pratt,  who  in  1718  was  made  a  Lord 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  ;  and  whose  son,  Sir  Charles, 
celebrated  for  his  acquittal  of  John  Wilkes,  was  created 
Earl  Camden  and  Viscount  Bayham.  The  Wildernesse 
was  purchased  from  the  Camden  family  by  the  late 
Lord  Hillingdon  (d.  1898),  who  is  buried  in  Seal  Church. 

After  crossing  Seal  Chart  we  reach  Crown  Point, 
indicated  by  an  inn  from  whose  sign  swings  the  portrait 
of  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst.    It,  and  the  name  of  this  lovely 
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district,  commemorates  that  general's  greatest  victory 
over  the  French  in  Canada,  at  another  Crown  Point 
whose  sombre  pine  forests  make  it  not  unHke  this  Kentish 
Sleepy  Hollow." 

Just  beyond  the  inn  a  sign-post  marks  the  road  which 
branches  off  to  the  right,  to  "  Ightham  Mote  "  about  a 
mile  away,  one  of  the  most  complete  specimens  remaining 
of  the  ancient  moated  manor."  It  is,  says  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker,  a  unique  gem,  unequalled  in  the  county,  and 
perhaps  England,"  and  his  enconium  is  certainly  not 
exaggerated.  The  Mote  is  open  to  the  public  on  Fridays 
from  2  to  4  (admission  6d.). 

From  the  same  sign-post  a  path  diverges  to  the  left 
of  our  Maidstone  road  through  Batts  Wood  to  Oldbury 
Hill,  a  spot  of  deep  interest  to  antiquaries,  for  here  have 
been  found  traces  of  the  rock-shelters  used  by  the  earliest 
known  man,  to  say  nothing  of  evidences  of  occupation  by 
such  comparative  moderns  as  the  Britons  and  Romans. 
Here  Mr.  Benjamin  Harrison  has  discovered  those  relics 
of  prehistoric  man  which  have  made  his  collection  of  flint 
implements  famous  the  world  over.  The  footpath  can  be 
followed  through  Oldbury  to  Ightham,  where  it  rejoins 
the  main  road. 

At  loj  miles  from  Westerham  we  reach  Ightham, 
well  worthy  a  separate  excursion.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  picturesque  villages  in  Kent.  Its  Church  is 
full  of  interesting  memorials,  notably  an  effigy  of  Sir 
Thomas  Cawne,  who  died  possessed  of  The  Mote  in 
1374;  and  some  rich  monuments  of  the  Selby  family, 
later  owners,  including  the  curious  one  to  Dame  Dorothy 
Selby,  who,  it  tells  us  in  quaint  fashion,  foiled  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  by  deciphering  the  warning  letter  sent  to 
Lord  Monteagle. 

At  iij  miles  from  Westerham  we  reach  Borough 
Green,  a  small  village  on  the  Sevenoaks,  Maidstone  and 
Ashford  Branch  of  the  L.C.  &  D.R.  miles  north  of 
it  is  the  village  of  Wrotham,  with  a  Church  which  will 
amply  repay  a  visit.  One  of  its  most  noteworthy  features 
is  a  handsome  oak  screen  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
it  has  also  some  fine  brasses.  The  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  had  a  palace  here  until  1348,  and  adjoining 
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the  churchyard  on  the  east  there  still  remain  a  few  relics 
of  it. 

After  passing  through  Offham — which  has,  on  its 
village  green,  the  only  quintain  {2i  facsimile  of  its  ancient 
prodecessor)  extant  in  England— we  reach,  at  21  miles 
from  Westerham,  Maidstone,  but  for  particulars  of  the 
attractions  of  Kent's  capital  and  its  surrounding  country 
we  must  refer  readers  to  yet  another  Homeland  Handbook 
issued  by  the  publishers  previously  referred  to. 


Photograph'] 


The  Quintain  at  Offham.        [Mr.  C.  F.  Mauglesdorf. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  Qodstone  Road. 


AN    EXCURSION    INTO  SURREY. 

Where  the  summer  floweret  bloiveth, 
Where  the  silver  streamlet  floweth, 
Where  the  meadow-lark  upspriiigeth, 
Where  the  nightingale  otitsingeth. — 

OsBURN  Blackburn. 

/^UR  road  to  Godstone  runs  out  of  the  western  end  of 
^  the  village.  We  leave  on  our  left  the  ponds  at  the 
foot  of  the  rising  ground  of  Squerryes  Court,  and  on  our 
right  Major  Board's  house  and  the  road  which  skirts  the 
side  of  its  grounds  and  would  take  us  to  Farley  Common. 
A  little  further  along  and  on  the  right  is  noticed  a  road 
leading  to  a  farm  and  some  brick  and  tile  works  behind 
it.  The  farm  is  Covers,"  mentioned  in  a  Court  Roll  of 
1566.  The  present  house  is  an  ancient  one,  for  there  is 
a  representation  of  it  in  an  old  map  of  1686.  Inside, 
however,  it  is  not  particularly  interesting,  though  it  has 
some  venerable  oak  beams  and  the  old  roomy  fireplaces 
and  bread  oven.  The  veteran  trees,  perched  on  a  natural 
rampart,  which  form  the  boundary  of  its  field,  are  known 
as  the  Surrey  Beeches,"  and  they  mark  the  dividing 
line  here  between  Kent  and  Surrey. 

On  our  left,  at  the  sixth  milestone  from  Godstone,  a 
road  runs  between  the  willows,  through  the  common  and 
little  cluster  of  houses  that  make  up  Moorhousebank,  to 
Limpsfield  Chart.  Then,  on  the  right,  the  picturesque 
Grasshopper  Inn,"  its  sign  fading  away  like  the 
memory  of  the  Greshams  it  still  serves  to  recall.  The 
scent  of  firs  is  heavy  in  the  air  as  we  pass  between 
the  copses  known  as  "  The  Birches  "  (on  the  left)  and 
"  Thrift  Wood  "  (on  the  right) ;  and,  skirting  the  latter. 
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we  notice  a  white-gated  road  that  leads  to  Broomlands 
Farm  and  the  famous  Titsey  Wood,  a  cover  celebrated 
in  fox-hunting  annals. 

At  five  miles  from  Godstone  away  to  our  left  peeps  up 
the  spire  of  the  huge  buildings  of  the  Church  Missional 
Home ;  and  soon  we  are  on  gorse-covered  Limpsfield 
Common,  with  its  golf  club-house  and  links  and  its 
extensive  views  over  the  Surrey  Weald.  At  the  end  of 
the  Common  there  is  a  road  to  the  left  to  Edenbridge, 
but  we  follow  the  steep  descent  by  a  charmingly-wooded 
way  to  the  '  Plumbers'  Arms  '  inn,  where  roads  branch 
left  to  Crowhurst  and  East  Grinstead,  and  right  to 
Limpsfield,  Titsey,  Warlingham  and  Croydon. 

We  turn,  of  course,  to  the  right  and  at  the  Post  Office 
(a  baker's  shop),  a  little  way  along  on  the  left,  obtain  the 

keys  of  Limpsfield 
Church,  which  well 
deserves  a  visit.  The 
last  house  on  the  right,  a 
large  white  mansion  with 
ivy -topped  wall  and  re'd- 
tiled  roof,  its  grounds 
divided  from  the  church- 
yard by  a  narrow  path- 
way, is  the  Manor  House, 
where  once  lived  the 
wadow  of  Philip  Stan- 
hope, who  published  the 
famous  "Letters"  w^hich 
Lord  Chesterfield  ad- 
dressed to  his  natural 
son,  her  husband.  The 
path  referred  to  divides 
at  the  angle  of  the  church- 
yard boundary,  going 
left  to  Titsey,  and  right 
to  "  Hookwood." 

Limpsfield  Church. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  was  restored  in 
1872.  It  is  mainly  Early-English,  with  Perpendicular 
additions,  and  has,  like  Westerham  Church,  a  shingled 
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spire  over  its  Trans-Norman  tower.  We  notice  within 
it  memorials  to  Dame  Martha  Gresham  (d.  1711-12)  ;  a 
brass  for  George  Elyott  (1644),  Groom  of  the  Chamber 
to  Queen  Henrietta  ]\Iaria ;  monuments  lo  the  Biscoe 
and  Strong  families  ;  and  an  altar  tomb  with  a  recumbent 
efiigy  of  John,  thirteenth  Lord  Elphinstone,  Governor  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  in  his  peer's  robes.  There  is  also 
some  excellent  modern  glass  in  the  Church. 


Oxted  Church. 

Outside,  against  the  west  wall  of  the  nave,  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Lord  Elphinstone's  uncle,  the  Hon.  ]\Iountstuart 
Elphinstone,  also  Governor  of  Bombay,  who  occupied 

Hookwood"  until  his  death  in  1859  ;  and  there  are 
also  several  railed-in  burial  places  for  the  Biscoes,  and 
one  to  the  Rev.  Robert  ]\Iayne.  who  died  in  1S41,  after 
having  been  Rector  for  thirty-four  years.  The  honoured 
name  of  "  Wolfe  "  will  also  be  noticed  on  a  headstone. 

To  return  we  can  take  a  road  (to  the  right)  which 
passes  some  quaint  old  cottages  just  past  the  Manor 
House,  and  rejoin  our  route  just  by  the  fourth  milestone 
from  Godstone. 

The  next  divergence  to  the  right  leads  us  through  New 
Oxted,  just  before  the  railway  crosses  the  turnpike  road 
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by  a  fine  viaduct.  We  pass  through  an  agglomeration 
of  modern  houses  for  Oxted  is  growing  in  favour  as  a 
residential  district,  and  at  the  approach  to  the  station 
bear  to  the  right,  pass  under  a  railway  bridge,  and  the 
embattled  square  tower  of  Oxted  Church  is  seen  in  front 
of  us,  just  beyond  the  signpost  indicating  the  way  to 
Woldingham  and  Warlingham. 

Many  restorations  have  left  the  Church  an  interesting 
study  for  ecclesiologists.  It  is  mainly  in  the  Decorated 
style,  but  has  traces  of  Early-Enghsh  work.  Quite 
recently  the  remains  of  a  fresco  round  the  chancel  arch 
have  been  brought  to  light ;  the  rood  steps,  behind  a 
pillar  at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle,  are  still  preserved  ; 
and  in  it  there  can  still  be  seen  on  the  south  wall  an 
indication  of  the  gallery  which  formerly  existed.  A 
quaint  gallery  at  the  west  end,  reached  by  the  narrowest 
of  stairways,  still  remains,  with  records  of  benefactions 
on  its  oak  panels.  Some  of  the  oldest  stained  glass  in 
England  has  been  worked  into  the  upper  east  window. 
An  external  flight  of  steps  leading  to  what  is  now  the 
choir  room  will  be  noticed  as  unusual.  They  are  not, 
and  apparently  never  have  been,  protected  by  any  sort  of 
rail.  In  the  vestry  there  is  an  ancient  iron  box,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  treasure  chests "  to  be  seen  in  Knole 
House  (Chapter  X.),  with  a  very  curious  lock,  which 
entirely  covers  the  lid  and  has  thirteen  bolts. 

There  are  here  many  memorials  of  the  Hoskins  family, 
for  long  lords  of  the  manor.  On  a  large  blue  gravestone 
in  the  chancel  is  an  inscription  for  Ann  (d.  165 1),  wife 
of  Charles  Hoskins,  quaintly  worded  "  Let  this  patterne 
of  piety,  mapp  of  misery,  mirrovr  of  patience,  here 
rest."  A  brass  plate,  with  the  figures  of  two  youths, 
within  the  altar  rails,  sets  forth  that  ^'  Here  lyeth  en- 
terred  the  body  of  Thomas  Hoskins,  Gent.,  second  sonne 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hoskins,  Knight,  who  deceased  ye  loth 
day  of  Aprill  Ao  D'ni  161 1,  at  ye  age  of  five  yeares,  who 
aboute  a  quarter  of  an  houre  before  his  departure  did  of 
himself,  without  any  instruction,  speak  thos  words  '  and 
leade  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  all  evill,' 
beinge  ye  last  words  he  spake."  The  companion  of  this 
youth  is  another  brother,  who  "  deceased"  also  in  161 1, 

being  halfe  a  year  of  age." 
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On  the  north  wall  is  a  monument  in  much-faded 
colours  representing  the  figures,  under  an  arch,  of  a  man 
in  a  gown  and  his  wife  praying  before  a  faldstool. 
Beneath  are  their  ten  sons  and  seven  daughters  in 
similar  posture.  It  is  for  John  Aldersey,  haberdasher 
and  merchant  venturer  of  London  (d.  1616),  his  wife 
Anna  -and  seventeen  children.  Over  the  pulpit  is  a 
modern  brass  to  Thomas  Thorpe  (1827),  for  thirty-five 
years  rector,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  John  Lowther, 
ist  baronet,  of  Lowther  Castle,  Cumberland." 

In  the  churchyard  there  are  two  or  three  somewhat 
unconventional  epitaphs.    One  is  to  the  effect  that 

A  lingering  sickness  gave  the  fatal  blow, 

The  stroke  was  mortal,  but  the  effect  came  slow. 

In  another  case  surgical  science  would  seem  to  have 
liastened  the  end,  for  a  long  wooden  rail  "  bears  re- 
proachful witness  that  the  victim  below  it  was  cut  and 
slayed  like  a  lamb  that  was  led  to  the  slaughter  "  !  A 
third,  a  not  uncommon  one,  is  for  a  husband — 

Farewell,  my  wife  and  children  dear, 

I  am  not  dead  but  sleeping  here  ; 
My  end  you  know,  my  grave  you  see, 

Prepare  yourselves  to  follow  me. 

Under  a  similar  sentiment  in  Woolwich  Churchyard 
there  was  added  by  the  deceased's  widow  and  executrix — 

To  follow  you  I'm  not  content. 
Unless  I  know  which  way  you  went. 

As  a  last  reference  to  the  stones  here  it  may  be  added 
that  there  is  one  to  a  Benjamin  Hoadley,"  a  farmer,  of 
Sundridge  and  Oxted. 

The  sun-dial  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter  was 
re-erected  in  181 5  and  stands  against  the  wall  of  the 
fine  old  porch. 

A  footpath  w^hich  runs  from  the  gate  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  churchyard  will  take  us  back  to  the  main 
road,  along  which  we  journey  through  the  long,  narrow 
up-hill  street  which  constitutes  the  village  of  Oxted. 
Just  by  the  "  Bell  Inn  "  is  the  third  milestone  from 
Godstone.  After  leaving  the  last  of  the  houses  a  steep 
hill  rises  in  front  of  us,  the  road  up  it  high-banked  and 
tree-shaded.     Just  at  the  top  there  will  be  seen,  on  the 
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left,  two  field  gates,  separated  by  the  end  of  a  hedge. 
The  first,  usually  open,  is  at  the  commencement  of  a 
well-defined  cart-track  which  leads  past  a  keeper's  lodge 
and  through  two  black  iron  swing-gates  to  "  Tandridge 
Court." 

Tandridge  Church,  adjoining  the  park  in  which  the 
mansion  stands,  is  so  beautifully  situated  that  it  is 
certainly  worth  the  detour  a  visit  to  it  necessitates.  Its 
churchyard,  hidden  away  among  surrounding  trees,  has  a 
magnificent  yew^  which  must  be  of  imposing  age.  Here 
also  are  the  already  weathered  monument  to  the  wife 
(d.  1872)  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  and  the  graves  of 
the  second  and  third  Earls  of  Cottenham.  The  Church 
itself  is  an  ancient  stone  building  in  the  Decorated  style, 
with  a  north  aisle  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  1874. 
The  large  west  window  of  the  Church  is  in  memory  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Cottenham  (d.  1 851),  twice  Lord  High 
Chancellor. 

Two  roads  meet  just  by  the  churchyard.  We  take  the 
one  bearing  to  the  left,  which  strikes  the  high  road  again 
opposite  the  grounds  of  "  Rook's  Nest,"  where  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  once  lived,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on  we 
reach  Tyler's  Green,  where  we  turn  to  the  left  and  continue 
on.  to  Godstone  Green  (7  miles  from  Westerham),  and 
its  horse-chestnut  trees.  It  is  a  pleasant  spot,  and  the 
Clayton  Arms,  on  its  east  side,  is  a  good  country  inn. 
The  road  to  the  right  as  you  face  the  inn  leads  to 
Godstone  Station  (S.E.R),  2^  miles  away.  A  lane  leads 
from  the  inn,  past  a  large  pond,  to  the  Church,  about  half 
a  mile  away,  restored  and  enlarged  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
in  1871.  In  a  north  chapel  is  the  fine  17th  century  monu- 
ment with  efiigies  of  Sir  John  Evelyn  and  his  wife.  The 
graveyard  affords  a  charming  peep  south,  with  Tilburstow 
Hill  as  its  chief  feature.  Adjoining  the  south  side  of  the 
Church  is  a  picturesque  group  of  almshouses,  also  by  Sir 
Gilbert,  the  chapel  of  which  is  worth  seeing. 

Further  along  the  main  road  we  see  on  our  right  front 
the  so-called  "castle"  on  Winder's  Hill,  at  the  south  end 
of  Harden  Park,  and  then  we  arrive  at  old-world 
Bletchingley  (8|-  miles  from  Westerham).  It  is  a  large, 
old-fashioned  village  with  a  wide  street,    Down  to  1832 
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it  was  a  Parliamentary  borough,  when  one  of  its  members 
was  Lord  Palmerston.  The  Church  is  large,  and  has  a 
massive  tower,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  Norman. 
There  was  formerly  a 
spire,but  this  was  de- 
stroyed by  lightning  in 
1 606.  Over  the  porch  is  a 
parvise.  The  main  body 
of  the  building  is  Perpen- 
dicular, the  chancel  Early- 
English,  and  a  north  aisle 
was  added  in  1864. 
the  south  chancel  is  the 
remarkable  monument  of 
Sir  Robert  Clayton  (d. 
1707)  and  his  wife.  Sir 
Robert  was  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  in  1679,  and  is 
represented  in  his  robes. 
The  monument  was 
erected  by  himself,  but  the 
laudatory  inscription  may 
be  assigned  to  his  nephew 
and  heir,  Sir  Walter,  the 
first  baronet.  Sir  Robert, 
"  as  good  a  saint  as  usurer  ever  made,"  headed  the 
deputation  that  welcomed  William  of  Orange  to  the  City, 
and  the  motto,  non  vultus  instantis  tyvanni,  at  his  feet 
sufficiently  indicates  his  opinion  of  James.  He  rebuilt 
the  south  front  of  Christ's  Hospital — the  "  Blue-coat 
School  " — in  1680-2.  The  present  Sir  W.  R.  Clayton, 
Bt.,  of  Harden  Park,  is  descended  from  the  above-named 
Sir  Walter. 

Three-quarters  of  a  mile  farther  on  the  road,  here  514 
feet  above  sea-level,  commands  a  fine  view,  which  extends 
from  the  Weald  of  Kent  on  the  east  to  the  forest  ridge 
on  the  south-east  (the  steeple  of  East  Grinstead  Church  is 
seen  just  below  the  skyline).  To  the  south,  over  forty 
miles  away,  are  the  South  Downs,  and  nearly  west  is 
Leith  Hill,  with  Horsham  (thirty  miles  off)  often  visible 
to  the  left  of  it. 
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Half  a  mile  from  our  view-point  we  enter  Nutfield 
(lo  miles  from  Westerham),  a  favourite  residential  neigh- 
bourhood. But  to  the  Westerham  visitor  its  main 
attraction  will  probably  be  its  Church,  which  is  reached  by 
the  road  opposite  the  Crown  Hotel.  The  nave  and 
chancel  are  Early  Decorated,  the  north  aisle  and  tower 
Perpendicular.  The  most  noteworthy  things  are  the 
epitaph  on  Thomas  Steer,  1769 — on  the  outside  of  the 
south  wall,  near  the  porch — and  the  curious  brass  to 
William  Grafton,  about  1465.  He  was  formerly  a  priest 
of  the  Church,  but  is  habited  as  a  layman,  wears  no 
tonsure,  and  has  a  woman  by  his  side. 

Passing  out  of  Nutfield  by  the  elms  of  the  old  parish 
pound,  we  get  pretty  peeps  to  the  south,  and  to  the  north 
the  Harrow  tower  on  White  Hill  is  conspicuous.  Then, 
on  our  right,  we  see  St.  Anne's  Asylum,  a  red-brick 
building.  Hence  we  descend  to  Redhill,  fine  views  being 
still  a  feature  of  the  excursion.'-' 

Here  our  space  runs  out,  but  as  we  are  already  twelve 
miles  from  Westerham  by  the  main  road,  without  counting 
the  several  additional  miles  that  must  be  added  for  the 
divergences  to  places  of  interest  off  the  actual  highway,  it 
may  perhaps  be  deemed  sufficient.  For  the  cyclist  to 
whom  distance  is  no  object  it  need  only  be  said  that  there 
is  still  plenty  of  road  left,  and  he  may  follow  it,  as  he  will, 
to  Reigate,  14,  Buckland,  15J,  Betchworth,  Dorking, 
igj,  Westcott  Street,  2of,  Wotton  Hatch,  22,  Abinger 
Hammer,  24J,  Gomshall,  25,  Shere,  25f,  Newland's 
Corner,  27-I,  Merrow,  29J,  and  Guildford,  31  J-  miles  from 
Westerham, 

*For  further  particulars  of  this  district  see  the  Homeland 
Handbook  for  Reigate  and  Redhill. 
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Rambles  Rides  and  Drives. 

To  one  ivho  has  been  long-  in  city  pent, 
'Tis  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 
And  open  face  of  heaven. — Keats. 

T^HE  following  suggested  peregrinations  for  the  pedes- 
*  trian,  trips  for  the  tyred,  and  carriage  drives  for  the 
more  luxurious,  by  no  means  exhaust  the  attractions  of 
the  district  round  about  Westerham.  Were  they  all 
accomplished,  they  would  still  leave  unexplored  many  a 
breezy  by-path  on  the  heights  to  north  and  south,  many 
a  secluded  valley  and  old-world  Kentish  or  Surrey  hamlet, 
many  a  snug  retreat  where  one  can  rest 

forgotten  in  a  forest  glade 
And  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  all. 

Still,  they  cover  many  a  mile  of  exquisite  country, 
studded  with  ancient  churches  and  historic  homes, 
and  rich  in  appeal  to  the  botanist  and  the  geologist. 
Even  that  least  enthusiastic^ist" — the  mere  excursionist — 
could  not  fail  to  find  them  full  of  interest.  There  is 
enjoyment  for  more  than  a  single  day's  excursion  in 
nearly  every  one  of  these  briefly-indicated  rambles. 

I.    SQUERRYES  LODGE  AND  SQUERRYES  PARK. 

For  a  charming  walk  of  about  five  miles  through 
diversified  and  beautiful  country,  we  start  by  way  of  the 
Water  Lane  referred  to  in  Chapter  III.,  cross  the  narrow 
stream  of  the  Darenth,  and,  having  passed  through  a 
swing-gate,  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  the  path,  which 
affords  a  pretty  view  of  a  red- tiled  white  house  and  its 
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gardens  on  the  right,  with  a  foreground  of  ornamental 
water,  and  about  it  a  reposeful  air  as  if 

Whate'er  smacked  of  noyance  or  unrest 

Was  far,  far  off  expelled  from  this  delicious  nest. 

This  is  Squerryes  Lodge,  the  residence  of  three  sisters 
of  Col.  Warde  ;  probably,  if  its  history  were  written,  one 
of  the  most  archaeologically  interesting  mansions  in  the 
district.  Within  it  there  still  exist  portions  of  the  older 
structure,  which  was  most  likely  used  as  a  monastic 
building  when,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  prior  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  held  a  grant  of  the  church.  Massive 
walls  over  three  feet  thick,  heavy  timbers  and  Norman 
and  Trans-Norman  arches — walled  up  or  concealed  in 
cupboards — would  seem  to  point  to  at  least  as  early  a  date. 
Over  the  storeroom  there  is  a  mysterious  chapel-like  hall, 
some  fifteen  yards  long  and  six  yards  wide,  hidden  away 
under  the  slopes  of  the  roof,  its  floor  mouldered  away 
by  time.  The  old-fashioned  entrance-hall  has  a  richly 
carved  overmantel,  into  which  is  let  an  antique  painting 
by  an  unknown  master  of  the  Dutch  School :  and  its 
walls  are  covered  by  oak  panelling,  dark  with  the  rich 
tones  of  age,  but  only  brought  unexpectedly  to  light  in 
1889.  Shading  the  approach  to  the  house  still  linger  the 
veterans  of  a  forest  which  may  have  witnessed  the  build- 
ing of  the  Lodge;  one  grand  old  chestnut  tree  has,  surely, 
lived  on  since  Anderida  Wood  sheltered  the  wolf  and 
the  wild  boar. 

In  addition  to  the  little  lake  in  front  of  it,  Squerryes 
Lodge  has  in  its  old-time  garden  part  of  what  was  pro- 
bably of  yore  a  moat  that  encircled  the  house.  Wall- 
fruits  climb  up  the  tall  boundaries  of  this  sunny  pleasaunce, 
prim  yew  hedges  divide  it  in  the  formal  fashion  of  bygone 
days,  and  beyond  its  greensward  the  uplands  of 
Squerryes  Court  carry  the  eye  to  that  stately  mansion 
and  the  squirrels'  haunts  about  it,  with 

Nought  around  but  images  of  rest, 
Sleep-soothing  groves  and  quiet  lawns  between. 

Continuing  our  walk,  we  cross  the  bridge  that  spans  the 
tiny  stream  flowing  curiously  from  beneath  a  tree,  the 
roots  of  which  form  a  natural  arch  ;  turn  to  the  left  on 
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reaching  the  road  ;  and  pass  the  old  mill,  its  water-wheel 
now  ingeniously  adapted  to  work  the  pump  that  keeps  the 
reservoir  of  the  waterworks  supplied.  Westerham,  says 
the  Domesday  Book,  has  "a  mill  worth  five  shillings"  ; 
how  the  aristocrat  of  the  Conqueror's  time  w^ould  weep  to 
see  the  last  of  its  decendants  at  an  alien  task  ! 

Straight  on  through  the  white  gate  into  Squerryes 
Park  we  pass,  and,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  the 
left,  follow^  the  footpath  that  leads  straight  over  the  hill. 
At  the  top  turn  and  take  breath,  and  enjoy  the  lovely 
view  over  the  village  to  Westerham  and  Hartley  Woods 
and  the  Downs  beyond.  The  steep  road  down  Wester- 
ham Hill  is  seen  to  the  right  of  a  large  chalk-pit ;  Tats- 
field  and  Titsey  can  both  be  picked  out  on  the  left.  The 
well-wooded  hill  to  our  immediate  right  is  Spring  Shaws, 
where  the  Darenth  rises. 

Continuing,  we  pass  on  our  right  the  Cricket  Ground, 
on  occasions  the  scene  of  a  private  contest  in  which 
well-known  county  cricketers  take  part,  and  kindly 
lent  by  Col.  Warde  to  the  local  cricket  club  for  matches 
and  practice.  Our  path  goes  straight  on  from  the  corner 
of  the  enclosure,  and  now  winds  beneath  noble  beeches 
and  scrambling  brambles — an  El  Dorado  for  the  autumn 
berry  hunter. 

We  now  get  delightful  woodland  scenery.  Deep  valleys 
come  into  sight  on  the  left  as  we  continue,  with  masses  of 
the  handsome  rhododendron  ablaze,  at  times,  with  colour. 
Firs  and  pines  vary  the  character  of  the  foliage,  and  every- 
where the  bracken  forms  a  cover  for  the  rabbits.  We 
pass  on  through  the  white  swing-gate,  following  the  left 
path  until  we  shortly  reach  the  road,  and  on  walking  a 
little  to  the  left  there  is  a  magnificent,  and  apparently 
limitless,  view  over  the  Weald  of  Kent.  Crockham  Hill 
Church  and  village  lie  to  our  left  hand. 

Retracing  our  steps  after  this  little  divergence,  we  con- 
tinue along  the  road  to  the  sign-post,  which  directs  us 
back  to  Westerham. 
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2.    FARLEY  COMMON   AND   THE    OLD  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 

For  a  short  ramble  of  a  little  less  than  two  miles  we 
make  for  the  Long  Pond — a  shallow  lakelet  which  pro- 
vides capital  skating  in  winter,  and  harbours  pike,  eels  and 
other  coarse  fish — and  take  the  road  (on  the  right)  which 
flanks  Major  Board's  house.  It  leads  us  to  a  breezy  bit 
of  open  country,  bright  with  gorse  and  heather.  This 
is  Farley  Common,  a  spot  beloved  of  the  peripatetic  gipsy. 

The  common,  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  prickly  gorse,  that,  shapeless  and  deformed, 
And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom. 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold. 
Yields  no  unpleasant  ramble. 

The  conspicuous  house  to  the  right  is  Farley  Croft, 
and  between  it  and  the  neighbouring  cottagers'  allotments 
is  the  site  of  the  Old  Grammar  School,  of  which  the 
famous  Bishop  Hoadley's  father  w^as  once  the  master. 
As  noted  in  Chapter  II.,  it  was  here,  probably,  that  both 
the  Bishop  and  his  brother,  who  became  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  were  born.  When  Wolfe  and  his  brother  went 
"  unwillingly  to  school,"  their  pedagogue  was  a  Mr. 
Lawrence.  At  Squerryes  Court  there  is  an  old  map, 
drawn  by  Arthur  Hews  and  dated  1686,  which  shows  the 
famous  old  school-house  as  a  red-brick  building  with  a 
projecting  gabled  centre.  It  stood  in  its  ow^n  grounds  of 
two  acres,  with  a  pond  in  front  of  it.'''  It  was  pulled  down 
before  1740,  but  foundations  have  been  happened  upon 
in  more  recent  times.  Its  old  bell  still  exists,  having  been 
acquired  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  Martin,  of  Sevenoaks. 

We  follow  the  way  across  the  Common,  and  out  by  the 
diminutive  gasworks  which  supply  Westerham,  into 
Rysted  Lane — which  is  known  to  have  existed,  under  its 
older  name  of  Ryestreet  Lane,  at  least  as  far  back  as 
1 548  We  turn  along  it  to  the  right,  and  at  the  bridge 
over  a  little  stream  cross  the  stile  to  the  left  and  follow 
the  path  through  the  Paddock.  It  brings  us  out  near 
the  Railway  Station. 

*  The  pond  still  survives,  and  is  now  in  the  garden  of  Mrs. 
Rooke's  house. 
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3.    CHAR/VIANS,  VALENCE,  AND  DUNSDALE. 

A  pleasant  stroll  of  but  little  over  two  miles  is  one 
which  may  be  started  by  passing  through  the  gate  at  the 
bottom  of  the  churchyard  which  opens  on  to  a  meadow. 
Take  the  footway  which  slants  to  the  left,  to  the  corner 
of  a  hedge,  and  continue  on  to  the  next  field-gate.  Here 
turn  to  the  right  and  follow  the  obvious  pathway  through 
the  fields  right  ahead,  when  soon  one  gets  a  glimpse  of 
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Brasted  Church.  The  narrow  intersecting  lane  would 
lead  to  Charmans,  a  farm  so  named  after  an  early  pos- 
sessor, whose  name  appears  in  records  as  early  as  1320. 

We  cross  the  lane,  climb  a  stile  opposite  to  us,  and 
follow  the  path  which  leads  over  the  bright  little  Darenth, 
until  presently  we  reach  the  tree-shaded  high  road  from 
Westerham  to  Brasted.  For  home  we  turn  along  it  to 
the  right,  having  on  the  left  the  extensive  grounds  of 
Valence,"  the  beautifully-situated  seat  of  Norman 
Watney,  Esq.,  J. P.,  an  extensive  mansion  of  red  brick 
with  stone  dressings. 

"  Valons,"  as  this  estate  was  originally  called,  took  its 
name  from  the  old  family  of  De  Valoniis  or  Valoines,  01.  e 
of  whom  possessed  the  manor  of  Titsey  in  the  time  of  the 
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Domesday  Survey.  It  passed  from  the  Valoines  family 
to  that  of  Casingherst ;  and  from  them  it  was  bought,  in 
Henry  VI I. 's  reign,  by  IsHp,  Abbot  of  Westminster,, 
who  gave  it  to  his  servant  WilHam  Middleton,  whose 
brass  is  in  Westerham  Church.  About  the  end  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign  it  was  purchased  by  James  Verseline,. 
a  Fleming,  who  gave  it,  with  his  daughter,  to  Peter 
Manning,  one  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Mannings 
of  Downe,  from  whom  was  descended  the  late  Cardinal 
Manning.  Ralph  Manning  sold  it  to  the  McGuires  in 
1768;  and  in  1772  it  was  bought  by  the  Earl  of  Hills- 
borough, whose  family  name  was  Hill,  and  who  altered 
the  name  to  Hill  Park.  Subsequent  owners  were  the 
Jessons,  the  Baillies,  and  the  late  Hector,  third  Earl  of 
Norbury,  an  Irish  peer  (died  1873),  ^^^^  during  his 
possession  happily  revived  the  ancient  name  of  the  estate. 
His  father,  a  judge  in  Ireland,  was  noted  for  his  eccen- 
tricities and  for  his  untimely  end.  His  punning  epitaph,, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  himself,  is — 

He's  dead  !  Alas,  facetious  punster, 

Whose  jokes  make  learned  wigs  with  fun  stir. 

From  Heaven's  high  court  a  tipstaff's  sent 

To  call  him  to  his  punishment. 

Stand  to  your  ropes  !  ye  sextons,  ring  ! 

Let  all  your  clappers  ding,  dong,  ding! 

Nor  bury  him  without  his  due, 

He  was  himself  a  Tolcr  too  ' 

The  last  line  is  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  learned 
judge's  family  name  was  Toler.  The  third  Earl,  who- 
died  at  Valence,  was  apparently  as  eccentric.  It  was 
his  custom  to  wander  about  the  grounds  in  the  dead  of 
night ;  and  another  of  his  whims  was  to  take  his  matu- 
tinal bath  in  the  open  air  on  the  verandah  outside  his 
dressing-room  at  A^alence. 

To  Earl  Norbury  succeeded  a  wealthy  Cottonopolis 
merchant,  named  Young,  whose  son  was  drowned  in  one 
of  the  ponds  in  the  grounds,  and  who  was  the  last  occu- 
pant of  the  old  mansion  of  Valence,  of  which  nothing 
remains  but  the  portions  of  its  outbuildings,  now 
amplified  into  the  present  stables  and  their  adjuncts. 
Its  present  owner  built  an  entirely  new  residence  on  a 
higher  site. 
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Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Valence  grounds  is 
Dunsdale.  There  exist  curious  records  of  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  vermin,  hedgehogs  and  polecats  in  its 
woods.  Even  foxes  did  not  escape.  In  1666,  it  is  noted 
that  there  was  paid  for  the  heads  of  two  foxes  caught  in 
Dunsdale  (then  Dundell)  Wood  2s.  ;  and  in  1691  to  Sir 
William  Hoskin's  huntsman  15.  for  two  badger's  heads, 
and  to  a  Squerryes  keeper  the  same  amount  for  a  fox's 
head.  There  was  evidently  no  West  Kent  Hunt  in  those 
barbaric  days. 

4.     SEVENOAKS,    KNOLE,  TONBRIDGE, 
TUNBRIDQE  WELL5. 

For  these  excursions,  which  open  up  a  mine  of  interest 
that  could  only  be  exhaustively  exploited  in  several  days' 
journeys,  the  road  should  be  followed  to  Riverhead 
Church,  as  in  Chapter  VHI.  Here  we  turn  to  the  right 
and  follow  the  main  road  to  the  S.E.R.  company's 
station  at  Sevenoaks,  whence  a  steep  ascent  leads  us 
along  the  High  Street  to  Sevenoaks  Church.  Within  it 
are  monuments  to  the  Amherst  family  ;  and,  among  many 
others,  one — which  was  brought  from  the  church  at 
Greenwich  where  Wolfe  was  buried — for  William 
Lambarde  (d.  1601),  "  the  father  of  county  historians." 

Just  opposite  the  church  is  a  fine  avenue  which  leads 
into  Knole  Park,  within  which  there  are  beautiful  walks 
galore,  always  open  to  the  public.  "  The  park  is  sweet," 
wrote  Walpole  ;  and  since  his  day  it  has  lost  none  of  its 
sweetness  and  little  of  its  seclusion.  Its  red  and  fallow 
deer  peer  out  from  behind  magnificent  oaks,  beeches  and 
chestnuts ;  and  from  a  raised  platform  by  its  southern 
boundary  there  is  a  glorious  view,  which  wall  linger  long 
in  the  memory,  of  the  far-stretching  Weald  of  Kent. 

As  for  Knole  House  (Lord  Sackville)  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  in  England  another  baronial 
mansion  of  such  absorbing  interest.  From  the  days  of 
its  first  recorded  occupancy  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in 
the  reign  of  King  John,  most  of  its  possessors  have  borne 
a  share  in  the  making  of  history.  Lord  Say  and  Scale, 
the  victim  of  Jack  Cade  (see  page  54)  was  one  of  them. 
An    Archbishop   of   Canterbury  —  Thomas  Bourchier 
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{d.  i486) — built  the  greater  part  of  the  present  house. 
The  martyrd  Cranmer  lived  here  for  seven  years.  Queen 
Elizabeth  gave  it  to  her  cousin,  Thomas  Sackville, 
whose  grandmother  was  a  Boleyn,  and  who  was  made 
Earl  of  Dorset  by  James  I.,  and  in  the  Sackville  family 
the  ownership  is  now  vested. 

Of  the  365  rooms  in  the  house  some  seventeen  are  open 
to  the  public,  but  these  alone  contain  treasures  of  art  and 
antiquity  which  it  would  be  the  work  of  days  to  inspect 
with  anything  like  exhaustive  attention.  Here  .will  be 
seen  the  old  Banqueting  Hall,  with  its  minstrels'  gallery 
behind  an  oak  screen ;  the  Ballroom,  with  a  complete 
collection  of  portraits  of  the  owners  of  Knole  since  the 
time  of  Elizabeth ;  the  Reynolds  Room,  with  pictures 
by  Sir  Joshua  (who  painted  some  of  them  while  he  was 
living  here),  Gainsborough  and  Hoppner ;  the  King's 
Bedroom,  containing  the  furniture  bought  at  prodigious 
cost  for  James  I.'s  reception  ;  the  Brown  Gallery,  with 
its  long  row  of  portraits  of  sixteenth-century  celebrities  ; 
and  many  stored  with  artistically  wrought  silver,  precious 
china,  old-time  furniture,  ancient  tapestry,  or  rare  and 
quaint  curios.  Fuller  details  the  limitations  of  this 
little  handbook  do  not  permit  of ;  but  it  should  be  added 
that  Knole  House  can  be  visited  on  Thursday  and 
Saturday  afternoons,  from  2  till  5  ;  on  Fridays  and  Bank 
Holidays  from  10  till  5.  For  a  single  visitor  2s.  is 
charged  ;  for  parties  of  four,  6s.  ;  for  seven,  los  ;  on 
Bank  Holidays  parties  of  twenty -five  are  admitted  at  is. 
each.  The  Park  is  alv^ays  open  to  the  public.  Its 
distance  from  Westerham  is  about  8  miles. 

The  main  road  continues  from  the  Church  until  at  a 
mile  further.  Park  Place,  we  reach  a  height  of  666  feet 
above  sea-level.  From  here  it  is  a  downward  run  by 
precipitous  River  Hill  right  through  the  village  of 
Hildenborough  into  Tonbridge  (5J  miles  from  Sevenoaks 
Church),  with  the  remains  of  its  famous  Castle,  its  cele- 
brated school,  its  quaint  bouses,  and  the  boating  and 
fishing  of  the  Medway,  on  which  it  stands.  Straight 
through  the  town  we  can  follow  the  highway  up  Quarry 
Hill,  through  picturesque  Southborough  and  into  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  (5  miles  from  Tonbridge).     The  return 
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journey  could  be  made  by  train  to  Sevenoaks  Station 
(S.E.R),  and  road  thence  through  Riverhead.  For  both 
Tonbridge  and  the  Wells,  and  their  attractive  surround- 
ings, guides  similar  to  this  can  be  obtained  from  the 
publishers  of  Wolfe-Land." 

5.    CHARTWELL,  MARINERS,  BROXHAM, 
FOUR  ELMS,  BRASTED  CHART. 

For  this  ramble  follow  the  Edenbridge  Road,  as  in 
Chapter  VII.,  to  the  bottom  of  Horns  Hill,  and  at  the 
sign-post  turn  left  along  the  Four  Elms  Road,  through 
orchard  and  hop  garden,  up  the  valley.  Presently  we 
skirt  Crockham  Hill  (right),  and  on  the  left  we  reach 
Chartwell,  "  the  spring  of  the  road,"  formerly  known 
as  Well  Street.  The  family  of  At  Well  were  the  orginal 
owners;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  William  Atwell 
was  seated  there.  John  atte  Well  is  mentioned  in 
Chapter  II.  as  one  of  the  seventy-four  who  supported  Jack 
Cade.  It  was  purchased  by  one  of  the  Potter  Family  in 
Henry  VII. 's  reign,  and  was  held  by  them  until  the  death 
of  Thomas  Potter  in  161 1,  when  it  passed,  by  his  only 
daughter  and  heiress  Dorothy,  to  Sir  John  Rivers,  Bart. 
Afterwards  it  passed  through  several  hands,  and  became 
in  recent  times  the  residence  of  John  Campbell  Colquhoun,. 
"  no  less  distinguished  by  the  charm  of  his  manner  and 
conversation  than  by  the  excellence  of  his  writings." 

The  house  has  been  greatly  altered  and  enlarged,  but 
still  retains  some  of  its  ancient  character.  Its  old-time 
gardens,  with  their  terraces  and  sundial,  their  roses  and 
azaleas,  their  fine  araucauria  and  magnificent  cedars,  are 
of  rare  beauty,  and  they  command  a  grand  prospect.  A 
Cryptomevia  Japonica  (Cedar  of  Japan)  in  the  grounds  is 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  in  this  country. 

A  path  opposite  the  entrance  gates  leads  up  the  ste'ep 
wooded  slope  of  Crockham  Hill,  where  there  are  seats 
from  which  one  gets  splendid  peeps  across  the  Weald. 
By  bearing  to  the  left  at  the  top  you  can  strike  the 
cart  track,  referred  to  in  Chapter  VII.,  leading  back  to 
the  Edenbridge  road. 

Continuing  our  journey,  we  see  almost  directly  the 
white  lodge  of  "  Mariners,"  of  which  there  are  records  as- 
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far  back  as  the  year  1600.  It  was  then  occupied  by  our 
acquaintance,  Edmund  Molyneux,  and  his  family,  who 
were  constantly  being  arraigned  as  popish  recusants. 

Keeping  to  the  road,  we  pass  the  modern  house  of 
S.  H.  Faudel  Phillips,  Esq.,  and  further  along  there  is  a 
junction  of  roads,  that  to  Four  Elms  going  left.  Instead 
of  pursuing  it,  however,  we  get  over  a  sort  of  stile  opposite 
us,  follow  a  footpath  across  two  fields,  and  in  the  third 
are  fronted  by  the  barns  of  Eroxham  Earm. 

Broxham,  or  Broxholme,  a  manor  partly  in  Westerham 
and  partly  in  Edenbridge,  derives  its  name  from  "  broc," 
a  badger,  and  was  anciently  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
family  of  de  Insula,  or  Isley,  who  were  seated  at  Brook 
Place,  in  Sundridge  (see  Chapter  VIII.).  John  de  Isley 
had  a  grant  of  free  warren  in  Edward  II.'s  reign.  One 
Stephen  de  Ashway  obtained,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III., 
leave  to  enclose  a  park  here,  and  traces  of  this  were  to  be 
seen  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century.  Edward,  Lord 
Clinton,  held  it  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  Henry  I\'.'s 
reign,  and  John,  Lord  Clinton,  passed  it  away,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VL,  to  Thomas  Squerie.  It  then  followed 
the  same  change  of  ownership  as  Squerryes,  until  it  was 
sold,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  Thomas 
Petley,  of  Vilston,  with  whose  descendants  it  still  remains. 
The  old  manor  house  is  said  to  have  stood  just  to  the 
right  of  the  present  farmyard,  on  an  area  which  is  now 
nearly  an  island.    Probably  it  was  a  moated  building. 

A  well-defined  path  across  the  third  of  the  fields  referred 
to  above  takes  us  out  past  some  cottages.  At  the  second 
pair  turn  sharp  to  the  left  along  the  high  road  from  Eden- 
bridge, and  presently  prim  little  Eour  Elms  is  reached. 
A  sign-post  by  a  pond  indicates,  among  other  roads,  that 
to  Chiddingstone  and  Hever,  and  a  little  way  along  this 
(past  an  inn,  with  a  tablet  "  W.T.M.,  1740,"  but  in  parts 
evidently  of  much  older  date)  is  the  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  Paul.  It  was  consecrated  in  1881,  and  perhaps  its 
most  notable  feature  is  the  remarkable  amount  of  modern 
stained  glass  with  which  it  has  so  soon  been  filled. 

Returning  to  the  pond,  our  way  is  then  to  the  right, 
along  the  road  to  Toys  Hill,  and  just  outside  the  village 
we  pass  (on  the  right)  the  house  ot  Sir  Frederick  Bram- 
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well,  the  well-known  engineer  and  famous  "  expert 
witness."'  The  two  heights  of  Ide  Hill  (with  its  church 
spire)  and  Hanging  Bank  are  seen  away  to  our  right 
front,  and  we  climb  Toys  Hill  past  the  front  of  the 
Tally  Ho!  inn,  until  we  reach,  in  the  middle  of  Brasted 
Chart,  the  Fox  and  Hounds  inn,  where  we  are  800 
feet  above  sea  level.  There  are  views  from  this  elevation 
over  parts  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Hampshire. 

About  300  yards  further  on,  a  path  to  the  left  leads 
between  iron  railings,  skirts  a  nursery  garden,  and  brings 
us  into  view  of  a  fine  expanse  of  valley  and  hill.  Our 
path  can  be  seen  winding  up  the  opposite  slope  of  the 
valley,  and  at  the  top  of  the  ascent  is  a  highway,  which 
we  follow  to  the  right  until  it  has  crossed  Hosey  Common 
and  brought  us  out  at  the  top  of  Hosey  Hill,  down  which 
we  return  into  Westerham.  About  ten  miles  will  have 
been  covered  by  the  round. 

6.    CHEVENINQ,   KNOCKHOLT  BEECHES,  CUDHAM, 
DOWNE,  KESTON  AND  HOLWOOD  PARK. 

For  the  following  long  ramble  it  is  best  to  choose  a 
Wednesday  afternoon,  as  on  that  day  the  grounds  of 
Chevening  are  open  to  the  public  during  August  and 
September  from  2  to  5  p.m. 

Starting  from  the  Railway  Station,  we  turn  to  the 
right  along  London  Road,  until  the  road  to  the  farms  and 
cottages  of  Force  Green  branches  from  it  to  the  right. 
Passing  through  the  hamlet,  we  presently  reach  the 
Pilgrims'  Way,  and  along  this  we  proceed  through 
Chevening  Park,  as  in  Chapter  XL 

Chevening  originally  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  same 
name,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  De  la  Poles,  the  Isleys, 
the  Mills  and  the  Lennards,  one  of  whom  became  Lord 
Dacre  in  161 1,  and  his  great-grandson — Thomas  Lennard, 
Lord  Dacre — was  created  Earl  of  Sussex  by  Charles  H. 
The  co-heiresses  of  the  latter  sold  the  estate,  in  1717,  to 
General  Stanhope,  grandson  of  the  first  Earl  of  Chester- 
field, who  was  created  Earl  Stanhope  (d.  1721). 

The  house  is  of  three  periods.  The  central  portion,  or 
main  building,  was  erected  by  Inigo  Jones  between  1616 
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and  1630.  The  first  Earl  Stanhope  added  wings  and 
connected  them  with  the  house  by  two  curved  galleries- 
Charles,  third  Earl,  hid  Inigo  Jones'  red  bricks  under  a 
facing  of  cream-coloured  mathematical  tiles,  and  added  a 
good  deal  of  stonework  about  the  front. 

The  treasures  of  the  house  are  rich  and  rare.  A  fairy- 
like circular  staircase  of  old  oak  leading  from  the  fine 
entrance  hall,  trophies  of  arms  and  armour,  numerous 
souvenirs  of  celebrated  men,  a  library  which  contains 


Old  Chevening. 

15,000  volumes,  and  a  choice  collection  of  pictures,  are 
some  of  them.  Here  are  paintings  by  Kneller,  Lely^ 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Allan  Ramsay,  and  other 
masters ;  here  is  the  bed  used  by  the  great  Lord 
Chatham  —  whose  daughter  married  the  third  Earl 
Stanhope — when  he  stayed  at  Chevening,  and  an  ancient 
Elizabethan  bedstead  from  Hever  Castle ;  here  are  the 
Waterloo  telescope  and  other  relics  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  w^as  the  present  Earl  Stanhope's 
godfather  ;  here  are  the  original  manuscripts  of  Byron's 
Maid  of  Athens  "  and  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  famous 
letters  to  his  son.  But  we  must  stop  ;  even  the  whole 
of  this  modest  volume  would  not  suffice  for  a  description 
of  Chevening's  attractions. 


CiiEVENiNG  Church. 


Then  there  is  the  beautiful  little  Church,  adjacent  to 
the  Park,  chiefly  Perpendicular,  but  with  some  Early- 
English  portions.  Its  memorials  are  no  less  interesting. 
The  effigies  of  a  knight  in  armour  and  a  lady,  a  richly 
decorated  altar  tomb,  are  for  John  Lennard  (d.  1590) 
and  his  wife  ;  the  stately  tomb  of  alabaster,  w4th  similar 
effigies  under  an  enriched  arch,  are  for  Sampson  Leonard 
(d.  1 615)  and  his  wife.  Here,  too,  is  a  black  marble 
tablet  to  the  first  Earl  Stannope,  overhung  by  banners 
used  at  his  public  funeral.  Lady  Frederica  Stanhope, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  is  commemorated  by 
a  beautiful  sculpture  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  perhaps  the 
finest  work  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  Among  the  signa- 
tures of  the  modern  pilgrims  who  have  inscribed  their 
names  in  the  Church's  visitors'-book  figure  the  bold 
"Napoleon"  written  by  the  late  Prince  Imperial,  and  those 
of  George  Eliot,  Archbishops  Tait  and  Benson,  Lord 


The  Tomb  of  Lady  Frederica  Louisa  Stanhope. 

Wolseley,  and  Russell  Lowell.  (The  keys  of  the  Church 
are  kept  at  a  cottage  adjoining  No.  8,  just  opposite  the 
churchyard  gate). 

Returning  from  the  Church  to  the  Park,  and  passing  on 
our  right  the  rectory,  we  follow  the  gravel  drive  (Lord 
Chatham's  Ride)  until  a  pathway  diverges  from  it  to  the 
left.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  keep  straight  on  through  a 
wooden  swing-gate  into  a  drive  in  the  wood  which 
terminates  in  a  clearing,  where  we  turn  left  to  a  wooden 
gate  and  stile  leading  to  a  lane.  Here  turn  to  the  right, 
and  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  we  find,  on  the  left-hand 
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bank,  some  steps  by  which  one  can  pass  through  an  iron 
swing-gate  across  two  meadows  to  the  clump  of  trees 
famous  as  Knockholt  Beeches,  perched  on  a  superb  view- 
point whence,  on  a  clear  day,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  is 
visible.  Continue  along  the  path  till  another  stile  takes 
one  into  the  road  at  the  '  Crown  Inn,'  where  we  turn  to 
the  right  and  follow  the  road  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  for 
some  distance.  Then  w^e  pass  the  little  Church  of  Knock- 
holt,  with  its  stunted  tower  and  its  quaint  churchyard. 

Just  beyond  it  (on  the  right)  is  a  building  so  curious 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention.  It  is  being  erected 
by  an  eccentric  gentleman  who  is  apparently  his  own 
architect,  and,  if  local  information  be  correct,  his  own 
builder  to  boot.  The  result  is  an  unfinished  edifice  which 
defies  alike  classification  or  description.  It  might  pass 
for  barracks,  for  an  infirmary,  for  a  colossal  marine 
signalling  station.  It  is  Titanic  in  proportion  and  be- 
wildering in  design.  It  bears  a  general  appearance  of 
having  built  itself  when  the  architect's  back  was  turned ; 
and  we  understand  that  it  will  go  on  building  itself, 
spasmodically  and  defiantly,  so  long  as  its  projector  lives. 
Returning  to  the  Church,  we  take  the  road  which  skirts 
it  to  the  left  and  leads  by  Lett's  Green  to  Cudham,  a 
locality  "  so  wald  and  solitary  that  the  tourist  will  have 
difficulty  in  believing  himself  to  be  less  than  twenty  miles 
from  London  Bridge  "  ;  thence  w^e  continue  straight  on 
through  Downe,  where  Darwin  lived,  to  Keston,  with  its 
tiny  Norman  and  Early- English  Church,  and  its  church- 
yard, where  the  authoress  of  "  John  Halifax  lies  buried, 
and  which  contains  the  remarkable  tomb  of  Lord  Cran- 
worth.  Just  opposite  the  Church  is  Holwood  Park,  with 
Keston  and  Hayes  Commons  adjoining. 

Its  grounds  are  rich  in  natural  beauty  and  historic 
interest.  Besides  containing  "  Caesar's  Camp,"  one  of 
the  most  perfect  traces  of  ancient  fortifications,  probably 
the  site  of  the  Brito- Roman  town  of  Noviomagus,  Hol- 
wood is  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  William  Pitt,  and  the 
great  object  of  interest  is  the  old  oak  under  which  Pitt  dis- 
cussed with  Wilberforce  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  A 
seat  round  the  tree  bears  a  suitable  inscription.   As  stated  in 
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Chapter  III.,  Pitt  found  a  residence  at  Westerham  whilst 
his  Holwood  home,  a  small  brick  and  plaster  building 
which  was  pulled  down  in  1823,  was  under  repair.  Hol- 
wood passed  from  the  Pitt  family  to  Lord  Cranworth, 
famous  as  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  ;  who  in  turn 
left  it  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Alexander,  well  known  as  a 
judge  in  India,  and  created  C.B.  for  his  gallant  conduct 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  it  was  to  Mrs.  Alexander  the  Queen  entrusted  the 
education  and  bringing  up,  for  Her  Majesty,  of  the 
Princess  Victoria  of  Coorg,  to  whom,  with  the  Queen, 
Mrs.  Alexander  was  sponsor.  After  living  at  Holwood 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  Mrs.  Alexander  parted  with  the 
estate  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  whose  family  it  now 
remains.  There  is  in  the  house  a  large  and  curious  old 
copper  which  formerly  was  used  to  melt  the  wax  for 
making  the  great  seals  of  England. 

From  Keston  the  return  can  be  made  by  the  road, 
noted  in  Chapter  I.,  which  skirts  the  Park  on  its  way 
from  Bromley  to  Westerham.  By  the  time  we  reach  the 
border  village  we  should  have  covered  some  17  miles. 

7.    CHIPSTEAD,    OXFORD,  SHOREHAM, 
LULLINQSTONE,  EYNSFORD. 

We  have  seen  the  gentle  Darenth  rise  under  the  oaks 
of  Squerryes  Court,  and  in  this  ramble  we  can  trace  its 
wanderings  along  the  "  Valley  of  Castles."  We  follow 
the  Maidstone  road,  as  in  Chapter  VIII.,  as  far  as  the 
point  where  an  offshoot  turns  from  it  to  the  left  and  skirts 
Chipstead  Place,  where  there  are  some  valuable  paint- 
ings by  Claude,  Both,  Cuyp,  Murillo,  Reynolds,  Porde- 
none,  Giorgione  and  Gainsborough,  and  a  library  of 
choice  books.  The  pinetum  and  gardens  contain  speci- 
mens of  many  rare  pines  ;  and  in  the  conservatory  is  a 
rhododendron  arhoreum,  forty  years  old,  which  has  been 
known  to  bear  1,000  clusters  of  flowers.  Of  a  great  elm 
in  the  park  Strutt  says  that  "  its  appearance  altogether 
savours  enough  of  antiquity  to  bear  out  the  tradition 
annexed  to  it,  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  V.  a  fair  was  held 
annually  under  its  branches,  the  high  road  from  Rye  in 
Sussex  to  London  passing  close  to  it."  If  this  tradition 
be  authentic  the  veteran  must  have  been  a  wide-spreading 
tree  in  the  years  1413-22. 
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Having  rambled  through  the  clean  little  village  of  Chip- 
stead,  and  passed  the  whole  front  of  Chipstead  Place,  we 
turn  left  to  the  outskirts  of  Riverhead  and  journey  a  short 
distance  along  the  main  road  to  a  sign -post  which 
points  to  Dunton  Green  Station.  The  station,  however, 
we  leave  on  our  left,  and  keep  on,  almost  parallel  with 
the  windings  of  the  Darenth,  to  Otford,  a  quiet,  quaint, 
dreamy  village,  old  enough  to  look  with  scorn  on  the 
mushroom  towns  which  could  buy  it  up  and  put  it  in  one 
of  their  factory  yards.  The  Saxons  knew  it  as  Ottanford, 
and  the  Domesday  Book  includes  it  as  Oteford.  It  w^as 
the  battle-ground  where  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  fought 
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Aldric,  King  of  Kent  ;  and  where  Edmund  Ironsides 
fought  with  the  Danes.  Its  famous  archiepiscopal  palace, 
of  which  the  ruins — known  as  Otford  Castle — caiT  still 
be  seen  close  to  the  church,  was  once  the  home  of  the 
holy,  blisful  martyr,"  St.  Thomas  a  Becket;  Edward  1. 
was  entertained  there  when  Archbishop  Winchelsey 
occupied  it  ;  and  Archbishop  Warham  spent  ;^3o,ooo 
in  improving  it,  and  on  several  occasions  entertained 
Henry  VIII.  there. 

Otford  Church  (Decorated  and  Perpendicular)  was 
restored  by  Street  in  1862,  and  among  other  memorials  of 
interest  it  contains  a  noticeable  one  to  Charles  Polhill 
(d.  1755),  of  local  celebrity  as  containing  "seven  different 
kinds  of  marl)le." 
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At  Shoreham,  li  miles  further,  the  Darenth  is  in- 
creasing in  width.  Shoreham  Church  is  a  venerable 
structure  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  but  it  was  restored 
in  1863.  Among  its  contents  wall  be  noticed  a  monument 
and  busts  to  Sir  Abraham  Shard  and  his  wife  (1746), 
and  a  remarkable  rood-screen  of  wood,  extending  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  building,  w^hich  sustains  the  platform 
formerly  used  for  the  acting  of  religious  plays  or  mysteries* 
Here  also  are  the  banners  used  by  the  late  Commander 
\\  Lovett  Cameron,  the  son  of  a  former  Vicar  of  Shore- 
ham, in  the  famous  Livingstone  Search  Expedition. 

Still  following  the  windings  of  the  Darenth,  w-e  reach 
Lullingstone,  a  cluster  of  houses  on  the  outskirts  of 
Sir  William  Hart  Dyke's  noble  park.  Adjacent  to  the 
mansion,  Lullingstone  Castle,  is  the  Church,  an  Early- 
English  building  w^hich  is  at  least  remarkable  in  one 
respect — that  there  is  no  pathway  leading  to  its  entrance. 
From  the  doorway  one  steps  on  to  the  greensward.  But 
it  is  noteworthy  also  for  its  numerous  sixteenth-century 
monuments,  unusally  rich  and  interesting,  of  the  Peche 
and  Hart  families. 

Then  we  reach  Eynsford,  busy  with  its  paper  mills. 
Its  Church  is  an  Early-English  restoration  of  an  old 
Norman  building,  and  has  a  rich  Norman  west  door. 
North  of  the  village,  near  the  river,  stand  the  grey  old 
ruins  of  a  Norman  castle.  The  pleasant  little  village, 
where  the  river  has  great  attractions  for  the  angler,  takes 
its  name  from  a  ford  across  the  Darenth  near  the 
bridge. 

One  could  follow  the  valley  through  Farningham,  and 
many  another  charming  spot,  to  Dartford,  where  the 
Darenth,  untired  by  its  thirty  miles  of  meandering  from 
Squerryes  Court,  energetically  broadens  out  and  boldly 
joins  the  Thames.  But  we  are  far  enough  afield,  and 
must  retrace  our  steps  to  Otford,  where,  just  beyond  the 
bridge  over  the  Darenth,  two  roads  meet.  The  one  to  the 
left  is  that  by  w^hich  we  came,  so  we  take  the  right-hand 
one,  which  can  easily  be  followed  to  Chevening.  Thence 
we  continue  through  the  Park,  and  the  Pilgrims'  Way 
carries  us  home,  after  a  journey  of  some  28  miles. 


The  Home  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
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8.    HEVER,  CHIDDINGSTONE,  AND  PENSHURST. 

Charming  excursions  are  suggested  by  the  following 
few  lines.    The  whole  distance  is  about  twenty  miles. 

Take  the  Edenbridge  Road  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Horns 
Hill  (as  in  Chapter  VH.),  where  a  sign-post  indicates  an 
easily-followed  way  to  Hever.  In  its  quaint  church  are 
some  interesting  brasses,  notably  one  for  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn,  father  of  Henry  VHI.'s  ill-fated  wife.  Hever 
Castle,  however,  is  the  main  attraction  of  this  delightful 
district,  for  here  the  fair  Anne  lived,  and  here  she  was 
courted  by  the  fickle  monarch.    In  the  moated  castle 


Old  Hever  Castle. 

are  the  unfortunate  queen's  apartments,  and  the  room  in 
which  died  Anne  of  Cleves.  Unfortunately,  Hever 
Castle,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Waldorf  Astor,  is  closed 
to  the  public  for  the  present. 

A  mile  and  a-half  east  of  Hever  is  Chiddingstone, 
with  the  so-called  "  chidding-stone  "  from  which  it  is  said 
to  take  its  name.  The  Church  contains  monuments  to 
the  Streatfeilds,  whose  family  have  been  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  The  red 
tiles,  quaint  gables  and  massive  timbers  of  the  handful 
of  houses  w^iich  form  the  village  complete  as  perfect 
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a  rural  picture  as  one  could  wish  to  see,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  they,  and  their  setting,  have  probably 
furnished  more  "  bits  "  for  artists  than  any  other  district 
in  Kent. 

From  Chiddingstone  it  is  a  pleasant  walk  of  two  miles 
through  the  woods  to  Penshurst  Place,  the  historic 
home   of   the  Sidneys,  which  is  open  to  visitors  on 


Plioto^^raph]  Hever  Castle  To-day.  \T.  A.  Flcmoiis. 

Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  F'ridays,  from  3  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 
(admission,  is.).  Here  you  can  see  the  Hall,  perhaps 
the  most  ancient  (1341)  of  its  size  remaining  in  the 
kingdom,  with  its  Minstrels'  Gallery  ;  and  many  another 
chamber  rich  in  historic  associations  and  still  stored  with 
antique  objects  of  the  highest  interest.  Here  are  pictures 
by  Holbein,  Vandyke,  Lely,  Gainsborough  and  other 
masters,    with    rich   stores   of    Elizabethan  furniture. 


Penshurst  Place. 
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fifteenth  century  tapestry,  old  armour,  precious  china, 
and  many  a  rehc  of  the  Sidneys. 

Tread 

As  with  a  pilgrim's  reverential  thoughts 

The  groves  of  Penshurst.    Sidney  here  was  horn, 

Sidney,  than  whom  no  greater,  braver  man 

His  own  delightful  genius  ever  feign'd, 

Illustrating  the  groves  of  Arcady 

With  courteous  courage  and  with  loyal  love. 


Penshurst  Village. 

If  the  whole  of  the  "Arcadia"  were  not  actually  written 
here,  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  many  of  its  descrip- 
tions were  suggested  by  the  surrounding  country,  which 
still  displays  the  "accompaniable  salitarinesse"  so  greatly 
loved  by  the  hero  of  Zutphen.  The  scenery  of  the  Park 
is  alone  worth  a  long  day's  march  to  see,  even  if  it  had 
no  added  interest  through  the  songs  of  the  poets  who 
have  loved  and  immortalised  it. 

Penhurst  Church,  which  was  restored  by  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  has  a  mortuary  chapel  for  the  Sidnevs 


i^liofograjjh]  Sevenoaks  Church  in  Winter.  [C.  Fssenhigli  Corke. 
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and  many  memorials  which  recall  the  past  owners  of 
Penshurst  Place.  Here  lies  the  latest  Philip  Sidney, 
Lord  De  L'Isle  and  Dudley,  who  was  solemnly  interred 
with  his  ancestors  in  February,  1898,  leaving  his  son 
Philip  to  keep  untarnished  the  name  of  Elizabeth's  peer- 
less knight  and  to  preserve  the  historic  estates  he  inherits. 

The  return  to  Westerham  can  be  made  by  a  road 
which  goes  north  between  Penshurst  Park  and  Redleaf 
House  to  Penshurst  Station  (S.E.R.),  two  miles  from  the 
village,  then  turns  to  the  left  to  Four  Elms. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


The   Pilgrims'  Way, 

For  if  perchance  I  enter  there, 

Life's  din  and  turmoil  cease, 
And,  for  the  moment,  I  am  in 

The  pilgrim's  chamber — Peace. 

E.  A.  Kelsey. 

'X^HE  pilgrims  of  old  approached  the  holy  city  of 
*  Canterbury  by  three  ways  to  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  Thomas  Becket,  martyred  on  December  29th,  11 70. 
The  first  was  that  taken  by  Chaucer's  pilgrims  from 
London,  whence  it  ran  through  Deptford,  Greenwich, 
Rochester,  and  Sittingbourne.  The  second  was  used  by 
the  pilgrims  who  came  from  France,  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  who  landed  at  Sandwich  Haven  or  Dover  and 
approached  Canterbury  from  the  south;  others,  especially 
those  from  Normandy  and  Brittany,  landed  at  South- 
ampton and  travelled  through  Hants,  Surrey  and  Kent. 
It  is,  of  course,  w^ith  this  last  route  we  are  here  concerned. 
By  many  a  quiet  Kentish  homestead  the  grassy  track 
still  winds  its  way  along  the  lonely  hillside  overlooking 
the  blue  Weald  ;  in  Surrey  and  Kent  it  still  bears  the 
historic  name  of  the  "  Pilgrims'  Way." 

Henry  II.,  after  landing  at  Southampton  on  his  return 
from  France,  made  his  first  memorial  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  the  murdered  Archbishop  in  11 74;  and  this 
same  road,  trodden  during  the  next  three  centuries  by 
thousands  of  less  august  palmers,  may  still  be  defined 
through  the  greater  part  of  its  course.  Antiquarian 
researches  have  proved  it  to  be  an  old  British  track, 
which  was  in  use  before  the  coming  of  the  Romans.  It 
may  even,  as  some  writers  suppose,  have  been  the  road 
along  which  caravans  of  merchants  brought  their  ingots 
of  tin  from  Cornwall  to  be  shipped  at  what  was  then  the 
great  harbour  of  Britain — the  Rutupine  Port,  afterwards 
Sandwich  Flaven — and  then  borne  overland  to  Massilia 
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and  the  Mediterranean  shores.  Ingots  of  tin,  buried,  it 
may  be,  in  haste  by  merchants  attacked  on  their  journey 
by  robbers,  have,  it  is  said,  been  dug  up  at  various  places 
along  the  route,  and  British  earthworks  have  been  found 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  road  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  used  by  the 
Romans,  and  all  along  its  course  remains  of  Roman 
villas,  baths  and  pavements  have  been  brought  to  light, 
together  with  large  quantities  of  Roman  coins,  cinerary 
urns  and  pottery  of  the  most  varied  description.  In 
mediaeval  days  this  "  tin  road,"  as  Grant  Allen  calls  it, 
still  remained  the  principal  road  from  the  West  to  the 
East  of  England.  In  1570  part  of  it  is  described  as  the 
King's  highway  leading  from  Westerham  to  Shoreham  ; 
and  in  1571  as  "  Venella,"  or  the  lane  running  under  the 
hill  (^suhfiis  viontem). 

It  followed  the  long  line  of  hills  which  runs  through 
the  North  of  Hants  and  across  Surrey  and  Kent,  that 
famous  chalk  ridge  which  has  for  us  so  many  different 
associations,  with  whose  scenery  William  Cobbett,  for 
instance,  has  made  us  familiar  in  the  story  of  his  rides 
to  and  from  "  The  Great  Wen,"  as  he  pleasantly  dubbed 
London.  And  it  lay  outside  the  vast,  trackless  and 
impassable  forest  of  Anderida,  which  in  those  days  still 
covered  a  great  part  of  the  south-eastern  counties  of 
England.  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  account  of  the  Canter- 
bury pilgrimage,  describes  this  road  as  a  by-way,  and 
remarks  that  the  pilgrims  avoided  the  regular  routes, 
"  probably  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  days  of  Shamgar, 
the  son  of  Anath,  the  travellers  walked  through  byways." 
But  the  statement  is  misleading,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  this  road  was, 
if  not  the  only  means  of  communication  between  West 
and  East,  at  least  the  principal  thoroughfare  across  this 
part  of  England,  and  as  such  naturally  chosen  by  the 
pilgrims  to  Canterbury. 

Certain  pecuharities,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  mark  its 
course  from  beginning  to  end.  It  clings  to  the  hills,  and 
whenever  it  is  possible  avoids  the  marshy  grounds  of  the 
valleys.  It  runs,  not  on  the  summit  of  the  Downs,  but 
about  half-way  up  the  hillside,  where  there  is  shelter  from 
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the  wind  as  well  as  sunshine  under  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
and  its  course  is  marked  by  rows  of  yew-trees,  often 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  antiquity.  Some  of  these 
are  at  least  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  old,  and  must 
have  reared  their  ancient  boughs  before  the  feet  of 
pilgrims  ever  trod  these  paths.  It  has  even  been  said 
that  they  were  planted  with  the  express  purpose  of 
guiding  travellers  along  the  road  to  Canterbury  ;  but 
there  are  yews,  for  the  most  part  sown  by  the  birds, 
along  most  of  the  roads  in  chalk  districts. 

WESTWARDS. 

From  Westerham  the  Pilgrims'  Way  can  be  followed, 
though  not  with  anything  like  complete  continuity,  west 
and  east.  In  both  directions  it  is  an  excuse  for  charming 
rambles,  constantly  presenting  a  changing  series  of 
beautiful  views  and  leading  through  or  past  many  a 
quaint  and  historical  house  and  hamlet.  Taking  the 
Railway  Station  in  the  London  Road  as  a  starting-point, 
we  pass,  on  the  left,  Holmesdale  College ;  and  then, 
again,  on  the  left  and  standing  w^ell  back  from  the  high- 
way, a  farm  known  as  Court  Lodge.  It  is  a  place  of 
some  antiquity  which  used  to  go  with  the  Manor  of 
Westerham,  and  for  years  it  was  associated  with  the 
Saxby  family.  One  Anthony,  of  that  ilk,  in  1610  left 
£\o  to  the  poor  of  the  border  village.  There  used  to  be 
monuments  in  the  church  to  this  Saxby  family.  Soon 
we  pass,  on  the  right,  the  road  to  the  little  cluster  of 
houses  known  as  Force  Green  ;  and  at  about  a  mile  from 
Westerham  —  just  past  the  twentieth  milestone  from 
London — we  see  a  picturesque  cluster  of  hayrick,  barn, 
cowshed  and  oast-house,  abutting  the  road  on  the  left. 
This  is  Betsomshill  Farm,  and  it  is  here  the  Pilgrims' 
Way  crosses  our  road  at  right  angles. 

Taking  the  western  section  of  the  Way  first,  we  turn 
to  the  left  and  gradually  ascend,  having  on  our  right  the 
new  Hill  Park  Estate.  Away  on  our  left,  across  the 
Holmesdale  Valley,  is  seen  the  wooded  height  of  Toy's 
Hill  and  the  hills  that  stretch  from  it  to  Limpsfield 
Chart.  Our  road  continues  between  hedges,  and  presently 
we  pass  the  cart  track  which  leads  to  "  Gasum "  or 
Gaysham,"  a  farm  (on  the  left). 
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Just  past  it  we  reach  the  highest  elevation  of  the  way 
just  here  (560  feet) ;  and  almost  immediately  we  cross 
the  county  boundary  and  enter  Surrey,  just  where  roads 
branch  off  to  Tatsfield,  Chelsham,  Warlingham  and 
Croydon  (right)  and  back  to  Westerham  (left).  Con- 
tinuing, we  leave  on  our  right  Tatsfield  Court  Farm  and 
the  ivy-covered  Tatsfield  Rectory  ;  and  descend  steeply, 
Tatsfield  Church  occasionally  peeping  at  us  from  the 
trees  away  on  our  right.  The  only  monument  in  the 
Church,  is  to  John  and  Alice  Corbet.  It  records 
that  John  Corbet,  the  son,  "  citizen  and  painter- 
stainer  of  London,"  gave  this  monument  with  the 
altar-piece  and  "  Queen's  Armes,"  in  171 2.  The 
font  was  given  by  the  churchwardens  of  Westerham 
when  a  new  one  was  presented  to  them  by  Mrs.  Bosworth. 
It  is  handsome,"  says  a  writer  in  the  "  Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  being  an  octagon,  on  a  shaft  of  alternate 
niches  and  buttresses;  each  side  has  a  quarterfoil  recess 
with  a  shield  on  it." 

Then  we  ascend,  past  hop-garden  and  orchard,  to  the 
farmstead  which  still  preserves  in  its  name — "  Pilgrims' 
Lodge  " — the  associations  of  the  road  we  are  following. 
Formerly  it  was  a  hostelry.  (The  big  building  which 
looms  far  away  on  our  left  is  the  Church  Missional  Home 
at  Limpsfield).  We  reach  the  pretty  little  village  of 
Titsey,  an  out-of-the-way  gem  which  is  as  perfect  a  type 
of  a  picturesque  Surrey  hamlet  as  can  be  seen  in  this 
nineteenth  century.  On  the  left  are  its  few  old-time 
cottages,  one  still  bearing  the  legend  "  E.L.  1673  "  5  the 
gable  end  of  its  diminutive  school,  proud  of  its  elaborate 
bargeboard ;  the  empty  frame  where  once  the  sign  of 

The  Grasshopper  "  swung  opposite  an  inn,  now  a  sleepy 
dwelling  which  probably  does  not  welcome  a  visitor  even 
annually.  To-day  there  is  neither  alehouse  nor  shop  in 
Titsey.  The  red-brick  house  standing  back  from  the 
road  is  Titsey  Court,  where  lives  the  bailiff  of  the  Titsey 
Park  domain.  It  may  be  Avell  to  seek  his  permission 
later  to  cross  the  park. 

On  the  right  is  Titsey  Church,  a  building  w^hich 
replaced  a  predecessor,  built  on  the  same  site  in  1776  by 
Sir  John  Gresham.    Plrayley  was  not  complimentary  to 
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this  former  building.  He  described  it  as  "  a  singularly 
mean-looking  edifice  of  brick  and  stone,"  and  probably 
he  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  the  present  Church,  built 
in  1861,  from  the  designs  of  J.  L.  Pearson.  Its  lofty 
situation,  its  sheltering  trees,  its  lych-gate,  its  whole  sur- 
roundings, make  it  notable  even  among  the  many  note- 
worthy churches  hereabouts.  It  has  some  of  the  relics 
from  the  old  Church,  including  the  brass  for  William 
Gresham,  referred  to  in  Chapter  II.  ;  and  memorials  to 
the  Leveson-Gower  famil}',  the  most  recent  being  to  the 
late  Granville  Leveson-Gower,  F.S.A.,  the  well-known 
antiquary. 

Between  the  Church  and  Titsey  Park  a  road  runs 
(right)  to  Croydon,  about  10  miles  away,  and  (left)  to 
Limpsfield,  miles.  To  follow  the  Pilgrims'  Way  we 
must  cross  the  park,  leaving  Titsey  Place  on  our  right. 
Few  places  in  this  part  of  Surrey  are  more  attractive  than 
this  old  house  of  the  Greshams.  The  purity  of  the  air, 
long  ago  praised  by  Aubrey  for  its  virtues,  the  health- 
giving  breezes  of  the  surrounding  downs  and  commons, 
the  natural  loveliness  of  the  place  and  the  taste  with 
which  the  park  and  gardens  have  been  laid  out,  all  help 
to  make  Titsey  a  delightful  spot.  The  beautiful  woods 
stretch  along  the  grassy  slopes  of  Botley  Hill  above  us, 
and  the  clump  of  trees  on  the  height  known  as  Cold 
Harbour  Green  is  881  feet  above  the  sea,  and  marks  the 
loftiest  point  in  the  whole  range  of  the  North  Downs. 
Wherever  the  eye  rests  one  ridge  of  wooded  hill  after 
another  seems  to  rise  and  melt  away  into  the  soft  blue 
haze. 

Nor  is  there  lack  of  other  attractions  to  invite  the 
attention  of  scholar  and  antiquary.  The  place  is  full  of 
historic  associations.  A  wealth  of  antiquities  —  coins, 
urns,  pottery,  and  the  like — has  been  dug  up  in  the 
park,  and  the  remains  of  Roman  buildings,  close  to  the 
Pilgrims'  Way,  were  discovered  there  a  few  years  ago. 
x\fter  the  Conquest,  Titsey  was  given  to  the  great  Earls 
of  Clare,  who  owned  the  property  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  survey.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  belonged 
to  the  Uvedale  family,  and  two  hundred  years  later  was 
sold  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  illustrious  merchant  of 
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Queen  Elizabeth's  court  with  whose  name  we  are  already 
familiar.  A  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  himself,  by  Sir 
Antonio  More,  now  hangs  in  the  dining-room  of  Titsey 
Place. 

Unfortunately  the  Greshams  suffered  for  their  loyalty 
to  Charles  I.,  and  after  the  civil  wars  Sir  Marmaduke 
Gresham  w^as  forced  to  sell  a  large  part  of  his  lands.  His 
son.  Sir  John,  succeeded  in  partly  retrieving  the  fortunes 
of  the  family,  and  rebuilt  and  enlarged  the  old  manor 
house,  which  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  ruinous  state. 
But  the  Tudor  arches  of  the  former  mansion  still  remain, 
as  well  as  much  of  the  fine  oak  panelling  which  adorned 
its  walls,  and  the  Gresham  crest — the. grasshopper — may 
still  be  seen  in  the  hall  chimney-piece.  The  late  Mr. 
Granville  Leveson-Gower  was  a  lineal  descendant  from 
the  Greshams,  his  grandfather  having,  in  1804,  married 
the  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Gresham.  The 
old  Norman  Church  which  preceded  Brayley's  "  mean- 
looking  edifice "  was,  it  must  be  lastingly  regretted, 
pulled  down  in  the  past  century,  because  Sir  John 
Gresham  thought  it  stood  too  near  his  house  !  But 
an  old  yew  in  the  garden,  and  some  tombstones  of  early 
date,  still  mark  its  site. 

The  course  of  the  old  Pilgrims'  Way  through  the  park 
is  marked  by  a  double  row  of  fine  ash-trees,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  flint  stones  with  which  it  was  paved  still  exist 
under  the  turf.  After  entering  the  park  from  Titsey  we 
cross  a  bridge,  get  a  glimpse  of  Titsey  Place,  and  leave 
a  circular  cricket  ground  on  our  right.  The  line  of  the 
Pilgrims'  Way  can  be  traced  as  a  slight  depression  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  on  the  high  side  of  this  ground,  and 
we  follow  it,  with  more  or  less  certainty,  until  we  leave 
the  park  at  a  farm  opposite  Limpsfield  Lodge,  another 
ancient  house.  Here  the  old  way  formed  the  farm  road 
until  1875,  was  at  this  point  about  ten  feet  wide,  and  the 
original  hedges  remained.  But  now  it  may  be  laboriously 
traced  only  for  a  short  distance  further,  constant  plough- 
ing up  having  practically  obliterated  it.  We  must,  so 
far  as  descriptive  detail  is  concerned,  leave  it  here,  and  a 
return  may  be  made  by  keeping  the  park  boundary  on 
our  left  and  descending  to  Limpsfield  and  to  the  turnpike 
road  ^rom  Godstone  to  Westerham.  i 
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The  hardier  pedestrian  may  continue  on  to  Palmer's 
Wood,  a  name  which  at  once  suggests  that  he  has  again 
struck  the  track  of  the  pilgrims.  Here  it  is  very  clearly 
dehned,  and  in  1890,  when  water-pipes  were  being  laid,  a 
section  of  the  paved  road  was  cut  across.  Then  past 
\\  inder's  Hill,  and  we  follow  the  old  way  into  the  woods 
above  Godstone  Quarries,  and  so  on  by  Godstone  and 
Merstham  to  Gatton.  Like  Seal,  the  old  Church  at 
Titsey,  and  the  present  one  at  Chevening,  Gatton  w^as 
originally  a  pilgrim's  church.  Then  Reigate,  which 
takes  its  name  from  its  position  on  the  Pilgrims'  Way 
("  Rigegate,"  the  ridge  road),  whence  the  modern  pilgrim 
may  still  wander  on,  for  the  ancient  track  can  yet  be 
traced  by  Albury,  Shalford,  Compton  and  Alton,  right 
away  to  its  starting-point  at  Winchester. 

EASTWARDS. 

It  is  another  delightful  excursion  along  the  Pilgrims' 
Way  to  the  east  of  Westerham.  One  turns  to  the  right 
where  it  intersects  the  London  Road,  an  ancient  yew 
marking  the  commencement  of  the  journey.  Presently 
we  note,  on  the  left,  a  lonely  upright — like  a  derelict 
telegraph  pole — which  warns  us  we  are  crossing  the  rifle 
range,  and  anon  we  pass  (on  the  left)  another  "  Pilgrim's 
House,"  just  beyond  which  a  road  runs  to  the  right, 
through  Force  Green,  back  to  Westerham.  The  square 
tower  of  Brasted  Church  comes  into  view  on  the  right, 
and  on  the  left  we  pass  a  cluster  of  three  cottages,  one 
bearing  the  announcement  that  "  Wm.  Collins  built  this 
houfe  in  the  yeare  1764."  A  cross  road  here  leads  (left) 
up  the  euphoniously-named  Hogtrough  Hill,  and  (right) 
to  Brasted. 

The  picturesque  farm  on  the  right,  just  beyond,  is 
another  "Court  Lodge";  and  beyond  that  again,  at 
3  miles  from  \\^esterham,  is  a  sign-post  which  directs  us 
to  Knockholt  and  its  famous  beeches,  ij  miles  away  on 
the  left,  and  to  Brasted,  a  mile  to  the  right.  Then,  on 
the  left,  just  before  entering  Chevening  Park,  we  pass  the 
drive  of  Shootfield  House,  and  again  cross  a  road  which 
skirts  the  park  and  leads  by  a  delightful  route  to 
Knockholt. 
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The  Pilgrims'  Way  entered  the  park  where  there  is  now 
a  red  gate  marked  "  No  thoroughfare."  As  at  Titsey,  it 
formerly  crossed  the  park  and  passed  close  to  the  house, 
but  it  was  closed  by  virtue  of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament 
obtained  in  1780  by  a  former  Lord  Stanhope,  and  is  now 
no  longer  to  be  clearly  distinguished.  Permission  to  cross 
the  park  can,  however,  usually  be  obtained  by  asking  at 
the  lodge  to  the  left  of  the  "No  thoroughfare"  gate, 
and  thence  can  be  followed  a  footpath  which  brings  one 
opposite  Chevening  House.  It  crosses  a  gravel  carriage 
way,  which  was  planned  by  the  great  Lord  Chatham 
when  living  at  Chevening  House  during  a  part  of  1769  ; 
and  at  this  point  there  can  be  seen  to  the  left  a  curious 
gap  in  the  trees — a  perfect  forest  window.  After  crossing 
"  Lord  Chatham's  Drive  "  we  bear  a  little  to  the  right,  to 
a  white  gate  through  which  the  park  can  be  left  without 
the  sojourner  having  put  himself  too  obtrusively  "  in 
evidence  "  from  the  windows  of  the  house.  (It  may  be 
useful  to  note  that  a  public  footpath  leads  from  this  gate 
through  the  park,  crosses  the  gravel  drive  where  there 
is  a  clump  of  three  trees,  and  leads  by  an  attractively 
unconventional  way  to  Knockholt  Beeches). 

Thence  the  way  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Darenth, 
crosses  that  river,  and  regains  the  hills  at  Otford.  From 
this  place  it  runs  along  under  the  hills  in  one  unbroken 
line  all  the  way  to  Eastwell  Park,  between  Ashford  and 
Canterbury.  It  is  a  good  bridle-road,  somewhat  grass- 
grown  in  places,  in  others  enclosed  by  hedges  and  still 
used  by  farmers  for  their  carts.  Before  toll-bars  were 
abolished,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  traffic  along  this  part 
of  the  Pilgrims'  Way,  which,  running  as  it  does  parallel 
with  the  turnpike  road  along  the  valley  to  Ashford,  was 
much  used  as  a  means  of  evading  the  payment  of  toll. 
That  cause  is  now  removed,  and  except  for  the  hunting 
man  who  makes  use  of  the  soft  track  along  the  hill-side, 
or  a  cam.p  of  gipsies  sitting  around  their  fire,  waggoners 
and  ploughmen  are  the  only  wayfarers  to  be  met  with 
along  the  Pilgrims'  Road.  But  the  old  name  still  clings 
to  the  track,  and  as  long  as  the  squires  of  Kent  have  any 
respect  for  the  traditions  of  the  past  they  will  not  allow 
the  ancient  route  to  be  abolished. 
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In  actual  beauty  this  portion  of  the  Way  may  not 
surpass  parts  of  it  in  Surrey,  but  it  has  appeaUng  charms 
of  its  own.  These  steep  slopes  and  wooded  hollows, 
where  ''small  fowles  maken  melodic,"  these  grand  old 
church  towers  and  quaint  village  streets,  these  homesteads 
with  their  vast  barns  of  massive  timber  and  tall  chimney- 
stacks  overshadowed  wdth  oaks  and  beeches,  cannot  fail 
to  delight  the  eyes  of  all  who  find  pleasure  in  rural  scenes 
and  country  life.  And  all  around  us  we  have  that  noble 
prospect,  over  the  wide  plains  and  the  dim  blue  weald 
beyond,  which  is  seldom  absent  as  we  follow  this  narrow 
track  along  the  rugged  hill-side. 

In  historic  interest  and  precious  memorials  of  the  past, 
this  portion  of  the  Pilgrims'  Way  is  surpassingly  rich. 
Endless  are  the  famous  places  that  lie  in  our  way,  the 
great  names  and  stirring  events  which  these  scenes  recall- 
battle-fields  where  memorable  fights  were  fought  in  days 
of  long  ago,  churches  and  lands  that  were  granted  to  the 
Archbishops  or  Abbots  of  Canterbury  before  the  Con- 
quest, manor  houses  which  our  kings  and  queens'  have 
visited  in  the  years  of  yore.  All  these  things,  and  many 
more  of  equal  interest  and  renown,  will  the  traveller  find 
as  he  follows  the  Pilgrims'  Way  along  the  chalk  hills 
which  form  the  backbone  of  Kent. 

The  first  resting-place  which  the  pilgrims  would  find  on 
this  part  of  their  route  would  be  the  Archbishop's  manor 
house  at  Otford.  There  were  no  less  than  fifteen  of  these 
episcopal  residences  in  different  parts  of  Kent,  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  and  of  these  three  lay  along  the  Kentish  portion 
of  the  Pilgrims'  Way.  The  palace  at  Otford  possessed 
an  especial  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  wayfarers  journeying 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas,  as  it  was  once  the  residence 
of  the  martyred  Archbishop  himself. 

From  Otford  the  Pilgrims'  Way  runs  along  the  edge  of 
the  hills,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  villages  of  Kemsing 
and  Wrotham;  passes  close  to  St.  Clere,  a  mansion  built 
by  Inigo  Jones;  and  for  many  a  mile  winds  on,  unfolding 
as  it  progresses  an  ever-varying  panorama.  Past 
Hollingbourne  and  Lenham  it  goes,  past  Godmersham 
and  Harbledown,  until  finally  it  ends  at  its  destination 
at  Canterbury. 


Appendix. 


PORTRAITS   OF   GENERAL  WOLFE. 

The  earliest  portrait  extant,  in  Squerryes  Court,  see 
page  44,  shows  by  the  undress  uniform  that  Wolfe 
had  already  entered  the  army.  Its  probable  date  is 
1740,  when,  being  only  what  was  then  termed  a 
gentleman  volunteer,"  such  as  Thackeray  makes  Harry 
Warrington  in  "The  Virginians,"  he  was  not  entitled  to 
the  regulation  uniform.  It  has  been  engraved  by  Richard 
A.  Muller.  The  Chaplin  picture,  a  full-length,  in  the 
uniform  of  a  line  officer,  was  engraved  by  R.  G.  Tietze, 
and  was  probably  painted  between  1748  and  1758.  The 
Gainsborough  is  unquestionably  the  portrait  of  Wolfe. 
Fulcher,  in  his  "  Life  of  Gainsborough,"  printed  in  1856, 
not  only  states  that  Gainsborough  painted  Wolfe,  but 
even  describes  the  treatment  of  the  subject.  For  some 
unknown  reason  this  did  not  please  the  General's 
biographers,  and  without  inquiry  they  decided  that  the 
famous  painter  never  could  have  painted  the  famous 
soldier.  Nevertheless  he  did,  probably  at  Bath,  in  the 
winter  of  1758-g.  Wolfe  never  owned  the  picture; 
perhaps  he  sailed  for  America  before  it  was  completed 
It  remained  the  property  of  the  young  artist,  and  from 
him  passed  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Gibbons.  After  belonging 
to  other  owners  it  went,  as  stated,  to  the  poet-sculptor, 
Woolner.  At  the  Woolner  sale  at  Christie's  in  1895, 
was  bought  for  ^546  by  the  late  Mr.  Horace  Pym,  and  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  his  widow  at  Foxwold  Chase, 
Brasted.  A  further  special  interest  attaches  to  the 
picture  as  being  one  of  the  earliest  portraits  by  Gains- 
borough, if  not  the  earliest,  which  is  still  preserved.  It 
has,  like  the  Warde  painting,  been  engraved  by  Muller. 
A  pencil  outline  in  profile  of  Wolfe,  now  hangs  in  the 
United  Service  Institution,  to  which  it  was  given  in  1832 
by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  prototype  of  the  oil  portrait  by  Harvey  Smith. 
Another — a  pencil  sketch  partly  filled  in  with  water- 
colours — was  given  to  the  National  Gallery,  in  1884,  by 
the  Hon.  Harold  Dillon.  That  it  was  taken  from  Wolfe 
is  highly  improbable.  Most  likely  it  was  sketched  in 
1760  from  the  Harvey  Smith  portrait  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  as  one  of  the  committee  responsible  for  the 
memorial  to  Wolfe  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


LOCAL  NOTANDA. 


The  Publishers  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to  incorporate  in 
this  handbook  a  list  of  the  times  of  the  services  in  the  churches 
and  chapels,  nor  a  list  of  the  public  institutions,  as  alterations 
are  often  being  made.  The  latest  intelligence  regarding 
these  matters  will  be  found  in  the  yearly  Almanack  issued,  price 
1d.,  by  J.  A.  Hughes,  at  the  Library,  Westerham, 

The  following  Newspapers  circulate  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  : — 

The  Westerham  Herald,"  id.,  Saturday.  Published 
locally. 

"  The  Kent  Messenger,"  id.  Maidstone. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


All  Seeds  and  Bulbs  sent  carriage  and  packing  free  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


BARR3/^^§EED5 

foP  Flower  ^Kitchen  Garden 


/^^HE  best  Seeds  in  the  world  for  securing  a  supply  of  Vegetables  "the  year  round," 
\Aj   and  for  keeping  the  Flower  Garden  and  Greenhouse  always  gay,  and  with 
abundance  of  Flowers  to  cut  for  vases  and  bouquets. 

Barr's  Seeds  are  all  of  finest  selected  strains,  and  of  good  growth  ;  they  cannot  fail  to 
give  the  fullest  satisfaction. 

Barr's  Collections  of  Best  Vegetable  Seeds,  5/6,  7/6,  12/6,  ai/-,  42/-,  to  105/-, 

contain  a  liberal  assortment  of  the  best  Seeds  for  securing  a  supply  of  Vegetables 
"  the  year  round."    Full  particulars  on  application. 

Barr's  Choice  Flower  Seeds:  The  Seed  Guide  contains  a  select  List  of  all  the 
most  beautiful  Annuals  and  Perennials.  Special  Collections  for  all  purposes,  and 
many  Sterling  Novelties. 


The  most  lovely  of  all  Spf<inc  Flowers 


BARR'S  DAFFODILS  were  awarded  the  only  Gold  Meda  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  First  Great  Daffodil  Conference,  1884  ;  the  Premier  Prize, 
Birmingham  1894 ;  Gold  Medal,  1896;  Gold  Medal,  1899;  Two  Gold  Medals, 
First  Prize,  and  £10  10s,  Challenge  Cup,  1901 ;  Two  Gold  Medals,  1902;  and 
Gold  Medal  1903;  also  many  Silver  and  Silver-Gilt  Medals,  Certificates  of 
Merit,  etc.,  at  London  and  Country  Flower  Shows. 

Barr's  21/-  Amateur's  Collection  of  Daffodils  contains  6  Bulbs  each  of  24  high- 
class  Daffodils,  all  beautiful. 

Barr's  21/-  Woodland  Collection  of  Daffodils  contains  500  Bulbs  in  10  fine  showy 
varieties,  suitable  for  naturalising. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  BULBS  for  the  Greenhouse,  Flower  Garden,  Rockery,  or  for 
Woodlands,  12/6,  21/-,  63/=  to  105/=.— See  BARR'S  BULB  CATALOGUE. 

BARR'S  Seed  Guide,  ready  1st  January,  Free. 

BARR'S  Hardy  Perennials  and  Alpines,  Catalogue  ready  in  February,  Free. 

BARR'S  Bulbs  and  Tubers  for  Spring  Planting,  Catalogue  ready  in  January,  Free. 

BARR'S  Autumn-flowering  Bulbs,  Catalogue  ready  1st  July,  Free. 

BARR'S  "  Gold  Medal  "  Daffodils,  Catalogue  ready  in  August,  Free. 

BARR'S  Bulbs  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse,  Catalogue  ready  1st  September,  Free. 


Barr  &  Sons, 


Nurseries  i 


I,  12  &  13,  King  Street, 
COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 
Ditton  Hill,  near  Surbiton,  Surrey,     Visitors  Invited, 


No.  4. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THOROUGH  GUIDE  SERIES. 

Edited  by  M.  J.  B.  Baddeley,  B.A.,  and  C.  S.  Ward,  M.A. 
Maps  by  Bartholomew. 
N,B,— CYCLING  and  MOTORING  specially  treated  in  both  text  and  maps. 


From  "  The  Times,''  28th  July,  1900. 

"We  are  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Baddeley's  Scotland,  Part  1.,  has  reached  a  ninth 
edition.  It  has  all  the  best  features  of  the  guides  with  which  Mr.  Baddeley's  name  is 
associated — systematic,  careful,  and  discriminating  and  well  up  to  date.  Twenty 
more  pages  have  been  added  to  this  edition,  giving  new  routes  and  new  railways, 
while  there  are  49  admirable  maps  by  Bartholomew." 

From  the  "  Daily  Telegraph^  30th  July,  1901. 

*'  Mr.  Baddeley's  guide-books  are  well-known  to  every  tourist  in  the  British  Isles, 
whether  he  travels  by  coach,  cycle,  or  rail,  or  prefers  the  laborious  delights  of  tramp- 
ing afoot.  They  are  as  accurate  as  human  fallibility  can  make  them,  they  are  bounti- 
fully supplied  with  excellent  coloured  maps  which  show  every  road,  and  the 
descriptions  of  scenery  are  written  with  good  literary  taste — a  happy  medium  between 
the  baldness  of  some  guide  books  and  the  stilted  jargon  of  others." 


NET  PRICES. 

I.— THE  ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT.  5s.  16  maps  and  plans.  9th  Edition. 
II.— SCOTLAND,    Part  I.    "THE   HIGHLANDS"  as  far  as  Aberdeen, 
Inverness  and  Stornoway,  and  including  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  6s.  6d. 
50  maps  and  plans.    10th  Edition. 

III.  — NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL,  with  a  full  description  of 

EXMOOR  and  the  SCILLY  ISLES.  3s.  6d.  23  maps  and  plans.  7th 
Edition. 

IV.  — THE   PEAK   DISTRICT  of  Derbyshire,  &c.    3s.    8  maps  and  plan  of 

Buxton.    7th  Edition, 
v.— SCOTLAND,  Part  II.     *  NORTHERN  HIGHLANDS,"  from  Aberdeen, 
Inverness  and  Gairloch  to  Cape  Wrath  and  "  John  o'  Groats."    3s.  6d.  14 
maps  and  plans.    6th  Edition. 
VI.— THE  EASTERN  COUNTIES.    (Watering-places,  Cathedral-cities,  ike.,) 
3s.  6d.    21  maps  and  plans.    5th  Edition. 
VII.— SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNW  ALL,  and  the  SCILLY  ISLES. 
4s.  21  maps  and  plans.    6th  Edition. 
VIII.— NORTH  WALES,  Part  I.    Chester,  Rhyl,  Llandudno,  Bangor.  Llanrwst, 
Bettws-y-Coed,  Carnarvon,  Llanberis,  Beddgelert  and  Ffestiniog  Sections, 
3s.  18  maps,  plans,  and  panoramas.    7th  Edition. 
IX.— NORTH   WALES,    Part   II.    Llangollen,   Bala,  Dolgelley,  Barmouth, 
Shrewsbury.  Machynlleth  and  Aberystwyth  Sections.    2s.  6d.  15  maps  and 
plans,  and  panorama.    6th  Edition. 

(The  Two  in  One  Vol.,  5s.) 
X.— SOUTH  WALES  and  THE  WYE  District  of  Monmouthshire.  3s.  6d. 

19  maps  and  plans.    4th  Edition. 
XL— SCOTLAND,  Part  III.    *'THE  LOWLANDS,"  including  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.    4s.    20  maps  and  plans.    4th  Edition. 

XII.  — IRELAND,  Part  I.    Northern  Division,  including  Dublin.  4s.  20  maps 

and  plans.    5th  Edition. 

XIII.  — IRELAND,   Part  II.    Southern   Division,  including  Dublin.    5s.  26 

maps  and  plans.    4th  Edition. 

XIV.  — SURREY  AND  SUSSEX,  including  Tunbridge  Wells.    3s.  6d.    19  maps 

and  plans.    2nd  Edition. 

XV.  — YORKSHIRE,  Part  I.    (East.)   2s.  6d.   12  maps  and  plans.  4th  Edition.. 

XVI.  — YORKSHIRE,  Part  II.  (West).    3s.   18  maps  and  plans.    4th  Edition. 

(The  Two  in  One  Vol.,  5s.) 
XVII.— ISLE  OF  WIGHT.    8  maps  and  plans.    2s.  6d. 

XVIII.— BATH  AND  BRISTOL  and  40  miles  round.    19  maps  and  plans.  5s. 

London:  DULAU  &  CO.,  37,  Soho  Square,  W 
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BLACK'S  GUIDE  BOOKS. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  MAPS,  PLANS  and  VJEWS. 


Bath  and  Bristol,  f^d. 
Belfastand  the  North  of  Ireland.  Is. 
Bournemouth,  (yd. 
Brigfhton  and  Environs.  6^. 
Bucking^hamshire.   2s.  6d. 
Buxton  and  the  Peak  Country.  Is. 
Canterbury  and  East  Kent.  Is. 
Channel  Islands.    Is.    cloth,  with 

extra  Maps,  2s.  6d. 
Clyde,  The.  Is. 

Cornwall  &  5cilly  islands.  2s.  6d. 

Derbyshire.  Is. 

Devonshire.   2s.  6d. 

Dorsetshire.   2s.  6d. 

Dublin  &  the  East  of  Ireland.  Is. 

Edinburj2:h  6d. 

BngMsh  Lakes.   3s.  6d. 

Engflish  Lakes.    Cheap  Edition.  Is. 

Exeter  and  East  Devon.  Is. 

Galway  and  West  of  Ireland.  Is. 

Cilasgow.  Is. 

Gloucestershire.  Is. 

Guernsey,  Herm,  Sark  and  Alder= 

ney.  6d. 
Hampshire.    2s.  6d. 
Harrogate.  Is. 

Hastings  and  Eastbourne  (Bexhill, 
&c.)  6d. 

llfracombe  and  North  Devon.  6d. 
Ireland.  5s. 

Ireland.    Cheap  Edition.  Is. 
Isle  of  Wight.  Is. 
Jersey.  6d. 
Kent.    2s.  6<i. 

Kent,  East  (Canterbury,  Margate, 
Ramsgate,  &c.)  Is. 

Kent,  West  (Tunbridge  Wells,  Maid- 
stone, &c.)  Is. 


Kentish  Coast,  Zig  Zag  Guide  to 
the.  By  F.  C.  Burnand.  Illus- 
trated by  Phil  May.  Is. 

Killarney  and  the  South  of  Ire= 
land.  Is. 

Leamington,  Stratford-on=Avon, 

&C.  Is. 

Liverpool  and  District.  Is. 
London  and  Environs.  Is. 
Around  London.    2s.  6d. 
Around  London.    South.  6d. 
Around  London.    West.  6d. 
Around  London.    North.  6d. 
Manchester  and  5alford.  Is. 
Margate  &  East  Coast  of  Kent.  Is. 

Matlock,  Dovedale.  and  Central 
Derbyshire.  Is. 

Moffat.  Is. 

Paris.    With  Cycling  Supplement.  Is. 
Plymouth  and  South  Devon.  Is. 
Scarborough  and  Whitby.  Is. 
Scotland.    8s.  6d. 
Scotland.    Cheap  Edition.  Is. 
Somerset.   2s.  6d. 
Surrey.    2s.  6d. 
Sussex.    2s.  6c/. 

Torquay  and  the  South  Hams.  6d. 
Trossachs  and  Loch  Lomond.  Is. 
Tunbridge  Wells  &  West  Kent.  Is. 
Wales,  North.    3s.  Qd. 
Wales,  South.    3s.  6d. 
Wales.    Cheap  Edition.  Is 

Where  Shall  We  Go?  (A  Guide  to 
the  Watering  Places  of  Great 
Britain).    3s.  6d. 

Where  to  Go  Abroad.  (A  Guide  to 
the  Watering  Places  and  Health 
Resorts  of  Europe,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, &c.,  including  a  Trip 
through  India).    Fcap.    8vo.  Is. 

Wye,  The.  Is. 

Yorkshire.    Is.    In  preparation. 


A  detailed  List  of  Home  and  Foreign  Guide  Books  will  be  sent  on  application. 

A.  &  0.  BLACK,  Soho  Square,  London. 


THE  HOMELAND 


Under  Royal 


A  VALUABLE  SERIES  OF   .  . 

.   .   TOPOGRAPHICAL  GUIDES. 

Fully  Illustrated,        Maps,  Plans,  and  Views, 


Postage  2d.  All  Prices  are  Nett, 


Of  All  Booksellers,  or  from  the  Publishers — 

The  Homeland  Association 

For  the  Encouragement  of  Touring  in  Great  Britain, 

24,  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


HANDBOOKS. 

Patronage. 

No.  Cloth. Paper. 

1  Tonbridge  for  the  Angler,  the  Hoiiday-Maker  and  the  Resident 

By  Stanley  Martin  and  Prescott  Row    i/-  6d. 

2  Tunbrldge  Wells  of  To=Day.  By  Stanley  Martin  and  Prescott  Row  i/-  6d. 

3  "  London  Town."    By  Eric  Hammond.  With  Map    i/-  6d. 

4  "Lyonesse":  The  Isles  of  5cilly.     Third  Edition  (1902).  With 

Introduction  by  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant.    Map    i/-  6d. 

5  «♦  Wolf e= Land"  :  The  Westerham  District,  Kent.     By  Gibson 

Thompson.     Third  Edition  (1903).    Ordnance  Map    i/6  i/- 

6  "  Kent's  Capital"  :  Maidstone.     Second  Edition  (1900).  With 

Map.    By  Stanley  Martin  and  Prescott  Row    i/=  6d. 

7  Croydon,  New  and  Old.    Second  Edition.    With  Map.    By  Edward 

A.  Martin,  E.G. S.,    and  J.  E.  Morris,  B.A   i/6  6d. 

8  Dartmoor  and  its  Surroundings.    Second  Edition.   With  Map.  By 

Beatrix  F.  Cresswell    i/6  6d. 

9  Rochester  and  Chatham  with  Pen  and  Camera.    Second  Edition. 

With  Map.    By  A.  G.  MuNRo,  B.A   i/6  6d. 

10  Reigate  and  Redhill.    By  T.  Francis  W.  Hamilton.    With  Map  ...  i/=  6d. 

11  ''Surrey's  Capital"  :  Guildford  and  District.     Second  Edition, 

With  Map.    By  J.  E.  Morris,  B.A   i/6  6d. 

12  Dulverton  and  District:  The  Country  of  the  Wild  Red  Deer. 

Second  Edition.   Cloth  Edition  contains  Map.    By  F.  J.  Snell,  B.A.  i/6  6d. 

13  Farnham  and  its  Surroundings.    By  Gordon  Home.    With  Intro- 

duction by  the  late  Edna  Lyall.    With  Map    2/=  i/- 

14  Qodalming  and  its  Surroundings.     With  Map.     By  T.  F.  W. 

Hamilton   1/6  6d. 

15  Teignmouth  and  its  Surroundings.    With  Map.    By  Beatrix  F. 

Cresswell   1/6  6d. 

16  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards.    With  Plan.    By  W.  H.  Sanders  ...  1/6  6d. 

17  Epsom  and  its  Surroundings  (1902).   With  Map.    By  Gordon  Home. 

With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  "A. R."   1/6  pd. 

18  Minehead,  Porlock,  and  Dunster:  The  Sea=board  of  Exmoor 

(1902).    Cloth  Edition  contains  Map.    By  C.  E.  Larter    1/6  6d. 

19  Cranbrook:  The  Town  of  the  Kentish  Weald.    Second  Edition 

(1902).    With  Map.    By  Stanley  Martin    1/6  6d. 

20  Dawlish,  and  the  Estuary  of  the  Exe  (1902).    Cloth  Edition  con- 

tains Map.    By  Beatrix  F.  Cresswell   i/-  6d. 

21  St.  Albans:  Its  Abbey  and  its  Surroundings.     With  Map.  By 

C.  H.  AsHDOWN,  F.R.G.S.,  F.C.S.  (1902)   2/6      1/  = 

22  Bromley,  Beckenham  and  Chislehurst.   By  George  Clinch,  E.G.  S. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Philip  Norman,  F.S.A.    With  Map  (1902)  2/6  i/= 

23  Exeter  and  the  Cathedral.    By  Beatrix  F.  Cresswell.    With  Plan  1/=  6d. 

24  Kingston^upon-Thames  and  Surbiton  (1902).    With  Map,  By 

Dr.  W.  E.  St.  L.  Finny    2/6      i/  = 

25  Evesham  and  its  Neighbourhood,  including  Broadway.  With 

Map   1/6  i/» 

26  Petworth  and  Mid  West  Sussex.    Whh  Map.    (Cloth  only.)        ...  i/= 

27  Newquay,  The  Vale  of  Lanherne  and  Perranzabuloe.    By  Fannie 

GoDDARD.    With  Map  (1903)   i/-  6d. 

28  Haslemere  and  Hindhead.   By  Joseph  E.  Morris.  With  Map  (1903)  2/6  i/- 

29  Taunton  and  Taunton  Deane.    By  Beatrix  F.  Cresswell.  (1903) 

With  Ordnance  Survey  Map    -   2/6  i/- 

30  Littlehampton  and  Arundel.    By  Rev.  W.  Goodliffe  (1903).  With 

Ordnance  Survey  Map     l/-  6d. 

31  "The   Western   Gate    of    Dartmoor."     Tavistock  and  the 

District.    By  William  Crossing.    With  Ondnance  Map  (1903)    ...  1/-  6d. 

Week=Ends  in  Dickens'  Land.   With  Map    —  pd. 

Week-Ends  in  Hop  Land.    With  Map    —  pd. 

Handbooks  -for  many  other  Towns  and  Districts  are  in  active  Preparation. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BODLEIAN. 


IVORY  WOVE. 


Smooth  Surface* 


Wrapper — Black  and  Gold  on  Cream. 


NOTE  PAPER, 
1/-  per  5  quires 


Octavo  7  by  41.  |  ENVELOPES, 

Imperial  6  by  4|.  r 

Albert  6|  by  3i.         j  ■/-  pCr  lOO. 

CABINETS,  containing:  48  Sheets  and  48  Envelopes,  is.  each. 
BODLEIAN  PENS  (Special),  6d.  Box. 

CHARTA  PURA. 

PARCHMENT  WOVE.  — ^  Rough  Finish. 


Wrapper — Green,  Gold  and  Red  on  Cream. 

NOTE   PAPER,  f    Octavo  7  by  41.         |  ENVELOPES, 

i     Imppjrial  6  by  4J.  Y 

1/-  per  5  quires.!  Albert  6|  by  sg.     j  1/-  per  100. 

CABINETS  containing  48  Sheets  and  48  Envelopes,  is.  each. 
BLACK  BORDERED  NOTE,  is.  6d.  5  quires,  Envelopes,  is.  4d.  per  100. 


To  he  obtained  of  all  Stationers,  or  from 

THE  BODLEIAN  WORKS,  21,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  London,E.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


BIDEFORD,  WESTWARD  HO  !  ^ 
and  APPLEDORE  RAILWAY. 


THE  NEW  RAILWAY  BETWEEN  BIDEFORD,  WESTWARD 

HOI  (Immortalized  by  Tennyson's  "Revenge,"  Kingsley's 
"Westward  Ho!"  Kipling's  "Stalky  &  Co.."  etc.),  AND 
NORTHAM  (Celebrated  for  its  famous  Golf  Links,  among  the  best 
in  the  United  Kingdom).  IS   NOlliT  OPJSN. 


Safe  Sea  Bathing.  Famous  Pebble  Ridge  and  Sands. 
Frequent  Train  Service;  also  Omnibus  and  Trains  in  con= 
nection  with  principal  L.  &  S.W.  Railway  Trains  at  Bideford. 
Passenger  Luggage  conveyed  free.  Through  Bookings  from 
principal  L.  &  S.W.  Railway  Stations. 

For  full  particulars  of  Train  Service,  Lodging  Houses,  &c.,  apply  to — 
6,  Strand,  HENRY  SOWDEN, 

Bideford,  N.  Devon.  Manager. 


 H"^-<  

TO  TOWN  CLERKS,   CLERKS  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES, 
SECRETARIES  OF  ADVERTISING  AND 
TOWN  IMPROVEMENT  COMMITTEES. 


If  you  are  interested  in  a  District  to  which  you  wish  to 
DRAW  Public  Attention,  and  think  that  it  would  be  helped  by 

THE  ISSUE  OF  A   "  HOMELAND  HANDBOOK,"   WRITE  TO  THE — 

GENERAL  MANAGER, 
The  Homeland  Association  for  the  encouragement  of 
Touring  in  Great  Britain, 
St.  Bride's  House,  24,  Bride  Lane, 

Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


e>vg  MAGNIFICENT  YIEWS  en  route. 
 «-^e  


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Telegraphic  Address :  Telephone  : 

•'HENTSCHEL,   LONDON."  169,  HOLBORN." 

CARL  HENTSCHEL, 

Ltd., 

Photo= Engravers 

.  AND  . 

Designers. 


Head  Offices : 

182-3-4,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. 


Every  class  of  Engraving  for  Newspapers,  Catalogues,  Guides, 
Fine  Art  Publications,  undertalcen. 


THREE-COLOUR  WORK— A  Speciality. 


^  PRICES   ON   APPLICATION.  ^ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


xiii. 


ESTABLISHED    NEARLY    HALF   A   CENTURY.  KoXs 


"Herald"  Ppinting  Works, 

HIGH    STREET,  WESTERHAM. 

 H-H-  -H"^<  

HOOKER,  BROS., 

(LATE  CHAS.  HOOKER), 

Commercial  anb  .  . 

STATIONERS  &  BOOKBINDERS. 

Printing  of  every  description  executed  in  tlie  Latest 
Style  on  the  sliortest  Notice,  and  at  Moderate  Prices 
Estimates  Given. 

DIE-SINKING,    RBLIBF^STAMPING,    EMBOSSING,  ENGRAVING, 
COPPERPLATE   AND   LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTING. 

 H"^-  -H-r^  

KENT   &   SURREY  GAZETTE, 

Published  Saturday,  Price  One  Penny.     Contains  all  the  Nezvs  of  the  district, 
is  the  only  Paper  pvinted  and  published  in  the  toivn,  and  has  a  large  and 
increasing  circulation . 

Prepaid  Advertisements:  Articles  for  Sale  or  Wanted,  Apartments, 
Situations,  etc.,  24  words  is.,  tliree  insertions  2s. 


Trade    and    other    Advertisements    by  Arrangement. 


K 


XIV.  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOLMESDALE  GOLLEGE, 

WESTERHAM,  KENT. 
21  MILES  FROM  LONDON. 


Boys  from  6  to  15  years  prepared  and  carefully  trained  for  Commercial  life. 

RESIDENT   FRENCH  MASTER. 

Constant  supervision,  charming  and  healthy  neighbourhood,  every  accom- 
modation and  liberal  diet.    Fees  Moderate. 

Highest  references  from  French  and  English  parents  of  both  past  and 
present  pupils. 

Pupils  are  entered  at  any  time  during  the  Term. 


C.  CARRICK,  Head  Master. 


G.  H.  WELLER  &  SON, 

Builders,  Contractors, 

and  Undertakers, 

NEW  ROSE  VILLA,  WESTERHAM. 
Estimates  Given  for  Qeneral  Repairs. 

WINDOW  BLINDS  of  every  description  Made  and  Repaired. 


PLUMBING,  PAINTING,  GLAZING,  &C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  XV. 

B.  NORTON  &  SON, 

CORN.  HAY  &  STRAW, 

Coal  and  Coke  Menchants, 

COLLIERY  AGENTS, 
WESTERHAM   STATION  DEPOT- 

Truck  Loads  at  Wholesale  Price  to  any  Station,  or  delivered. 
Contracts  made  for  COAL  CLUBS  and  Large  Consumers. 

ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN  WOOD  &  IRON  FENCING 

TIMBER  MERCHANTS.  CONTRACTORS. 

Slate,  Cement,  and  Builders'  General  Merchants. 


.XSX  THE    WESTERHAM  K^K. 

HOME   AND  COLONIAL 
MEAT  STORES. 


All  Orclers   Receive    Pex*son£t,l  A±±Gn.±±on-, 


PRIME  BEEF,  MUTTON  AND  LAMB 

AT  LONDON  PRICES. 
CHARLES  LEVETT,  Propiidov. 


XVI. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Where  to  Shop  at  Westenham. 


A.  W.  MILLS, 

steam  Bakerp.  High  Street,  Westerham. 


Gold  Medal  Awarded  for  Whole  Meal  Bread, 
Leeds  Exhibition,  1903. 


Begs  to  call 
SPECIAL 
ATTENTION 

to  his  celebrated 


CAK.ES,  PASTRY, 

ICE  I*UDDINrGS, 

MERINGUES, 

MACAROON, 

RATIFIA, 

VITliole  iyiea.1  B]?esa.cl. 


CREAMS,    ICES,   JELLIES    MADE  TO  ORDER. 
^  AQENT    FOR    HOVIS    BREAD.  ^ 


W.  PRITCHARD, 

Family  Butcher, 

Aberdeen    House,  WESTERHAM. 


ENGLISH  &  SCOTCH  MEAT  ONLY. 

Orders  by  Post  Beceive  Immediate  Attention, 
Price  Lists  on  Application.    ^  Distance  No  Object. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


XVll. 


9 

VIEWS  OF  THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD 
IN  GREAT 
VARIETY. 


CHOICE  WINES 
OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


Wir^e  j\[ei^dl)ki)t. 


WHEN  IN  WESTERHAM 

GO  TO  THE 

"  FOUNTT^lH" 

Coffee  Tavern 

AND 

TEMPERANCE  HOTEL 
FOR  REFRESHMENTS. 


Good  Accommodation  for 
Commercials  and  Tourists. 

HOT  JOINTS  DAILY. 

CHOPS  AND  STEAKS. 


Parties  Catered  for  on  the  most 
Reasonable  Terms  either  in  or 
out-doors.     Special  Terms  for 
Schools  and  Large  Parties. 

The  Noted  House  for  Cyclists'  Teas. 
TOBACCOS   AND  CIGARS. 

•J.  SMirrH,  MatuT^iet'. 


Xviii.  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

E.  MARTIN   &  SON, 

Builders,  Contractors  and  Undertakers, 

MACHINE  JOINERY  WORKS, 

Stratton  House,  Westerham, 

AND 

Station  Road.  Oxted,  Surrey. 
PAINTERS,  PLUMBERS,  PAPERHANGERS, 

AND 

HOUSE  DECORATORS. 
GLASS  CUT  TO  ORDER. 

Sanitary  Wall  Papers  of  the  Latest  Designs. 
No  Lining  Required. 


Special  Attention   given    to    Sanitary  Work,  Drains, 
Water  Supplies,  .  &c. 

AH  Work  receives  Personal  Attention  and  is  Executed  with 
Economy  and  Despatch. 

-^|.  ESTIMATES  FREE,  i^- 

aaents  for  tbe  IRo^al  Jnsuvance  Company,  XiimteJ). 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  XIX. 

Where  to  Shop  at  Westenham. 


SHAWYER, 


LONDON  HOUSE, 

X5X  WESTERHAM. 


The  Oldest  Established  FAMILY  DRAPERY 

and  MILLINERY  BUSINESS  in  the  Neighbourhood. 


A    WELL    SELECTED    STOCK    OF   GENERAL    DRAPERY,  MILLINERY, 
and    LADIES'    and    CHILDREN'S  OUTFITTING. 

Agent  for  Dr.  Jaeger's  Celebrated  Natural  Undyed  Wool  Clothing. 

Agent  for  P.  P.  Campbell,  Perth  Dye  Works. 

Also    at    COMMERCE    HOUSE,  WESTERHAM, 
For  Gentlemen's  Outfits,  Hats,  Caps,  Hose  and  Underwear, 
Shirts,  Dress  Shirts,  Gloves  and  Umbrellas. 

COLLARS  AND  TIES  in  Latest  Styles. 
Orders  by  Post  receive  Prompt  and  Personal  attention. 


XX. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Westerham    Estate  Office. 

Managing  Agents  &  Surveyors  to  the  Hill  Park  Estate 
Company,  Limited,  Westerham  Hill  &  Tatsfield.  (Surrey  Hills). 


MEssRs.coLESc  HICKS, 

Auctioneers,  Land  and  Estate  Agents, 
Surveyors  and  Valuers. 

Representing  in   Westerham   the  following 

INSURANCE  OFFICES— 

The  "County,"  "Sun,"  "North  British  and  Mercantile." 

Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation,  for  Farmers'  and  other 
Employers'  Liability,  Burglary,  Cyclists,  Accident  and  Illness, 
and  various  other  risks. 

Imperial  Live  Stock,  and  General,  and  Horse,  Carriage  and  General 
Insurance  Companies  for  all  Risks  in  connection  with  Horses, 
Stock,  Carriages,  &c. 

Head  Offices  :  Helena  Chambers,  Ealing  W. 

iiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiii  i|:i|'!|iiii!iiii!Jiiii;iniiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:ii-i  i        'i.^i'iiji  1 1  i  .i  i  iTi  i  i  i  i  ii 


The  Hill  Park  Estate,  Westerham. 


QITUATE  on  the  South  slope  of  the  Kent  and  Surrey  Hills  overlooking  the  V^ale  of 
Holmesdale,  500  to  820  feet  above  sea  level,  containing  270  acres  Freehold,  and  70 
acres  Leasehold  (upon  which  but  few  Residences  have  yet  been  built,  and  those  of  high- 
class)  offers  a  selection  of  magnificent  sites  for  the  erection  of  Family  Residences,  guarded 
by  all  reasonable  restrictions,  and  affording  a  ground  area,  little  or  much,  as  desired.  The 
Estate  is  surrounded  by  public  roads,  and  3  miles  of  absolutely  private  roads  planted  with 
beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  intersect  the  property  from  east  to  west.  Three  of  the 
Residences  each  with  4  or  more  acres  land,  stabling,  &c.,are  at  present  in  hand  and  are  to 
be  sold  or  let,    The  water  supply  by  the  West  Kent  Company  is  excellent. 

MANAGING    AGENTS    &  SURVEYORS, 

MES5RS.    COLE   &  HICKS, 

WESTERHAM  and  EALING. 


DULVERTON,  West  Somerset. 


"Where  to  Stay  in  the  West  Country." 

Copyright. 


The  Late  Lord  Tennyson  stayed  here  in  June,  1891. 

Carnarvon  Arms  Hotel, 


On  the  borders  of  Bxmoor, 

in  the  **  Country 
of  the  Wild  Red  Deer. 


DULVERTON  STATION. 

(Great  Western  Railway,) 
420  FEET  ABOVE  THE  SEA.         5  Hours  from  London,  1  Hour  from  Taunton  and  Exeter. 
Central  for  Meets  of  Staghounds,  Foxhounds,  and  Otterhounds. 
Five  Miles  of  Trout  Fishing  (rivers  Exe  and  Barle)  in  the  private  ^vater  of  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon  reserved  (free)  to  visitors  staying  at  the  Hotel. 
Weekly  Visitors  en  pension.    Delightful  Moorland  and  Valley  Scenery.    Bracing  Air. 
Pure  Water.     Comfortable  Public  &  Private  Rooms.      Perfect  Drainage. 
Ground  40  acres. 
GOLF   LINKS    IN    HOTEL  GROUNDS. 
Well-kept  Greens.  Croquet  and  Tennis  Lawn.  Billiards. 

FIRST-CLASS  STABLING.    Hunters,  Harness  Horses  and  Carriages. 

''Nelder,D^Sn^  station.''  C.     W.     NELDER,  PyopvidoV. 

Also  *THE  REST  AND  BE  THANKFUL'  HOTEL,  CUTCOMBE. 

Perfect  centre  for  Staghunting.       Finest  Bracing  Air,  1,000  feet  above  the  Sea. 
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ILFRACOMBE,  TEIQNMOUTH,  LAUNCESTON,  CLIFTON  DOWNS. 


Where  to  Stay  in  the  West  Country." 

Copyright. 


ILFRACOMBE. 

'pHE  "GRANVILLE"  BOARDING  HOUSE,  1,700  References  in  Visitors' 
Books.  Healthiest  situation  ;  unequalled  sea  views  ;  45  bedrooms  ;  Billiards  ; 
plenty  of  Balcony;  widely  known  for  comfort,  good  cooking,  and  sociability. 
Bijou  Guide  gratis.  W.  R.  FOSTER. 


The  Dudley  Private  Hotel, 

^X^,  ILFRACOMBE.  XeX- 
Most  Charming  Position.         (q         Magnificent  Sea  View. 


PRIVATE  Steps 
leading  to  Rocks 
and  Beach.  All 
Steamers,  &c.,  pass 
quite  close  to  Draw- 
ing and  Dining 
Room  Windows. 
Comfort  of  Guests 
carefully  studied. 


Manageress. 


TEIQNMOUTH. 

X^l/EST    LAWN    BOARDING    ESTABLISHMENT   AND    PRIVATE  HOTEL. 

Baths.  Billiards.  Tennis.  C.T.C.  Sanitary  and  Water  Certificates.  Only  detached 
house.    Three  Acres  of  Ground.  Good  Sea  Views.       MRS.  BARTLETT,  Proprietress. 

LAUNCESTON.   NORTH  CORNWALL. 

ITE  HART.  First-class  Family  and  Commercial  Hotel  and  Posting  Establish- 
ment.   Omnibus  meets  Trains. 

BRENDON  PARSONS,  Proprietor. 

CLIFTON  DOWNS. 

"  A  VONDALE,"  19,  Lion  Hill.    Pension.    Baths,  Smoking  Room,  Bicycle  House, 
Croquet.    Every  Comfort.    Overlooking  Suspension  Bridge  and  Leigh  Woods. 

MRS.  AITKEN  HASLAM. 


W" 


WATERGATE  BAY,  NEWQUAY. 


"  Where  to  Stay  in  the  West  Country." 

Copyright. 


The  Watergate  Bay  Hotel, 

Near   NEWQUAY,  CORNWALL. 


First-Class  Family  Hotel,  furnished  by  MAPLE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Facing  the  Atlantic,  South  Aspect,  Sheltered  Position. 
Riviera  Climate,  Mild  but  Bracing.  Grand  Cliff  and  Inland  Scenery. 
Charming  Drives.    Good  Stabling.    Billiard  Room. 


'^'HE  Hotel  is  splendidly  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  finest  clift  scenery 
in  Cornwall,  and  contiguous  to  the  famous  Tregurrian  Beach  (the 
finest  sands  on  the  North  Coast),  and  within  walking  distance  of  the 
sylvan  Vale  of  Lanherne  (Mawgan),  Bedruthan  Steps,  and  the  charming 
seaside  resort  Newquay. 


Moderate  Terms.    Specially  Reduced  Prices  for  Winter  Months. 

Apply— 

MANAGERESS,  WATERGATE    BAY  HOTEL. 

Postal  and  Telegraphic  Address — 

5T.  COLUMB  MINOR,  R.S.O.,  CORNWALL. 


EXETER,  WESTON=SUPER=MARE. 


"Where  to  Stay  in  the  West  Country." 


Copyright. 


EXETER. 

The   Rougemont   Hotel.      PATRONIZED  BY  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 
ONLY    MODERN    HOTEL    IN    THE  CITY. 


The  Largest  and  most 
Modern  Hotel  in  Exeter. 

Nearest  to  all  Railway 
Stations,     and  within 
three   minutes    of  the 
Cathedral. 
Finest  Cuisine. 
Beautiful  Lounge  Hall. 
Table  d'Hote. 
Spacious  Coffee  Room. 
Omnibus  meets  all  trains 
Billiard  and  Ball  Rooms. 
Night  Porter. 


Visitors  supplied  at  the  Hotel  with  information  as  to  objects       MiSS  M,  WrIGHT, 
of  antiquarian  interest  in  the  City  and  neighbourhood.     .    .  Manager. 
Telegraphic  Address:  ''■Rougemont,  Exeter.'"  Telephone  No.  102. 


EXETER. 


4  4 


Osborne 


COMMERCIAL  and 
FAMILY  HOTEL, 

Queen  Street. 

(Opposite  New  Clock  Tower). 


WE5T0N  =  5UPER=MARE 

^HE  ROYAL  CRESCENT  BOARDING  HOUSE  (connected  with  the  only 
Turkish  Baths  in  Weston).    Close  to  Tram  Line  and  Sea  Front,  but 
sheltered  from  the  winter  winds.    Moderate  Terms.    Good  Cooking. 

MRS.  SPRY  STOCK. 


HINDHEAD. 


Copyright. 


"  Where  to  Stay  in  Surrey." 


THE 


*RinaDcaa  Beacon/ 


HIQH=CLASS 
HOTEL. 


The  Choicest  site  on  the  Beautiful  Hindhead  Hills, 
about  850  feet  above  sea  level  ;  standing  w^ithin  its 
own  grounds,  15  acres  in  extent. 


This  District  is  highly  recommended  as  a 
health  resort  at  all  Seasons. 


The  Hotel  is  excellently  fitted  and  is  warmed  throughout.  Good  Cuisine 
and  excellent  Wines.  Special  Winter  Terms,  from  October  to  March. 
Approached  from  Haslemere  station,  71  minutes  from  Waterloo. 

Excellent  Livery  and  Baiting  Stables,  with 
specially=niade  Loose  Boxes  for  Hunters. 


For  Tariff  and  Particulars  apply — 

For  Hotel:  to  Manageress.     For  Livery  Stables:  to  Manajfer. 

Telegraphic  Address:  "  Beacon  Hotel,  Hindhead." 


BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE-GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET. 


"Where  to  stay  in  London." 

Copyright. 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL, 

Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London. 

^HIS  Large  and  Well-appointed  Temperance  Hotel  has 
Passenger  Lift,  Bathrooms  on  every  Floor,  Spacious 
Dining,  Drawing,  Writing,  Reading,  Smoking,  and  Billiard 
Rooms.  Electric  Light  throughout.  Heated  throughout. 
Fireproof  Floors,  Perfect  Sanitation,  Telephone,  Night  Porter. 

BEDROOMS    -    -    from  3/-  to  5/6 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  on  Application. 

Inclusive  charge  for  Bedroom,  Attendance,   Table  D'Hote  Breakfast 
and  Dinner,  from  8/6  to  10/6  per  day. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Bookcraft,  London." 


Near  the 
British  Museum. 


OPPOSITE  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY  HOTEL, 


Great  Russell  Street,  London. 


A  Large  and  Well-appointed  Tem- 
^  perance  Hotel.  Passenger  Lift, 
Electric  Light  throughout,  Heated 
throughout.  Bathrooms  on  every 
Floor.  Spacious  Dining,  Drawing, 
Writing,  Reading  and  Smoking 
Rooms.  Fireproof  Floors,  Perfect 
Sanitation,  Telephone,  Night  Porter. 

BEDROOMS    -    from  2/6  to  5/6 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

Inclusive  charge  for  Bedroom,  Attendance, 
Table  D'Hote   Breakfast  and  Dinner, 

from  8/6  to  10/6  per  day. 
Telegraphic  Address   "Thackeray,  London." 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  XXI. 


Albert  B.  Bell,  '^^Hll%f° 

High  Street,  WESTERHAM. 

(Benetal  2)i*aper\?,  /Ilbillinevs,  ibosieiy, 

anb  dlotbmo  EstabUsbment- 


LANTERN  LECTURE. 

]\  /f  R.  PRESCOTT  ROW,  Editor  of  the  Homeland 
Handbooks,  can   accept   Engagements   for  the 
following  Lecture,  fully  illustrated,  with  original  slides — 

"Some  Villages,  Ancient  Churches 
and 

Historic  Houses  in  North  =  West  Kent." 

For  Terms  apply  to — ^ 

THE  HOMELAND  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF 
TOURING  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Association  House, 

22,  Bride  Lane, 

Fleet  Street,  E.G. 


xxii. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STOCKWELL  &  OXFORD, 

COMPLETE  HOUSE  FURNISHERS, 

91  &  93,  North  End,  Croydon. 

SERVICEABLE  GOODS.       REASONABLE  PRICES. 
Free  Delivery  in  this  District. 


House  Turnishers,  Croydon. 


Bedsteads,  Bedding,  Floorcloths, 
Carpets  and  Furniture. 


Please  write  for  Price  List. 


advJ':r'i']S]<:mj':nts. 


Where  to  Stay  in  Westerham. 


XXlll. 


THE  KING'S  ARMS, 

Family  and  Commercial  Hotels 

WESTERHAM,  KENT. 


ROBERT  HVlDE 


Proprietor, 


Apartments  may  be 
^     Secured  by 

Post  or  Teles,  ram. 


Private  Sitting  Rooms,  Coffee, 

Commercial,  Billiard,  and  Smoking  Rooms. 

Hot  and  Cold  Baths. 

Lawn  Tennis  and  Bowling  Qreen. 

Good  Stabling  and  Loose  Boxes, 

With  ample  accommodation  for  Hunters 


OPEN    AND    CLOSED  CARRIAGES. 


N.B.— C.  C.  Free  Inflating 
Station. 


Road  and  Path  Cycling 
Association. 


